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IMPORTANT Two New 


GRAMMAR. 


The Course Completed. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


(12mo, cloth ; 327 pages; price, 60 cents ; just issued), marks the completion of 
“Maxwell’s English Course,” a three book series of English Grammar. Many 
Grammars have been published since that of Lindley Murray, and many methods 


‘of presenting the subject have been advanced, but few have proven wholly satis- 


factory; on the contrary, the majority have been far from it. Experience has 


_ proven the impossibility of developing the ability to “ speak and write the English 


language with propriety ’’ by teaching grammatical rules and definitions merely, 
and the equal impossibility of cultivating this power by means of the “language 
lesson” alone. Dr. Maxwell, realizing these facts, presents in his series a happy 
blending of the language lesson with technical grammar. ‘The pupil is not kept 
back from the exercise—so pleasant and profitable—of using the know!edge he 
is acquiring until he has mastered the anatomy of the grammarian, nor is he start- 
ed on a course of language lessons without the system and sequence laid down by 
the science of grammar. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar is designed for use in the last two 
years of the grammar school, or as a full high school course, and it embraces all 
the theory and practice necessary for these grades. Its merits may be summed up 
briefly: It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old 
authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new forms when the inno- 
vation is a real improvement. One chapter is devoted to word-formation or 
derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its proper place as a department of 
grammar. 


| PHILOSOPHY. 


ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE. JUDICIOUSLY 
| CONDENSED, ENTERTAINING. 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PHYSICS. 


An entirely new book. By a Corps of Distinguished Scientists and ‘Teachers. 
Cloth, 12 mo, 544 pages. Price, $1.20. Just out. The contributors to the 
different sections into which the subject is divided are Pror. Siras W. Houtman, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Pror. Francis E, NipHer, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; Pror. ALFRED M. Mayer, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., and Pror. Francis B, Crockrr, Columbia College School 
of Mines. The work is ably edited by Prof. Joun D. QuackeNnsos, Columbia College. 

The names of these scientists and educators are a guarantee of the quality and 
reliability of the work. It is adapted in style and material to pupils of fourteen 
years and upward. The aim of the authors is to teach not results merely, but to 
show how these results are arrived at and what practical use is made of them, While 
precedence to the practical is the rule strictly adhered to throughout the work, no effort 
has been spared to inspire the learner with enthusiasm for the study of Natural 
Science. It embraces the results of the latest researches in the several departments 
of Natural Philosophy. Instructive diagrams and carefully drawn illustrations in 
perspective are introduced wherever they can prove of assistance in elucidating the 
text. Minute directions are given for the construction of cheap apparatus: Sug- 
gestive questions calculated to exercise the reasoning faculties of the pupil are in- 
serted at proper intervals and problems are appended to each section to test the 
student’s understanding of the principles previously explained in the text. It is sing- 
ularly simple, practical, and at the same time authoritative, and should be carefully 
examined by all who are looking for an accurate, comprehensive, judiciously con- 
densed, entertaining text-book in Natural Philosophy. 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of these new works is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN Book CoMPANRY, see last page. Please mention the JOURNAL CF KDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


— 

néss, unequaled. Promptly recognize geographical changes. 
New States, new Census, etc., etc. Write us. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS, 202. for 


methcd and executior, attractiveness of illustrations and text 
with lowness of price, you must see these Readers. 


If you want modern’ AR/7HMETICS presenting best ~ 
methods and best classified work, get Venable’s New;-—if, | 
for your own hand or for scholars’ desks, the most reliable, 66 anp 68 DuANE St., 
handiest, and cheapest D/C7/ONARY, get the Claren- 
donm;— if best books for introductory study of ZA 77M, | FoR PALE BY NEW YORK. 
Gildersleeve’s ;—if best book for beginning GERMAN THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

SPANISH, Knoflach’s ; etc., etc. Write us. 23 Haw.ey St., Boston. 


Instruction, | 
Sociability, 
Rest. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 
These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 


ualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
cotenetaaty adopted fn the public and. private schools throughout the United States. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


\ 


HE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, ETC., FOR 1891. 


LECTURES in General Principles of Education, Supervision, Kindergarten, 
Manual Training, Primary Methods, Grammar Methods, High School Meth- 
ods, Academic and Special Studies, . . . (Board and Tuition the Lowest. ) 


1@ Send for large circular and club rates to the Managers: SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Caas. F. KinG, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


ESTERBROOK& CE 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. orks. Camden, N. 


| 


By Ws. A. Mowry, Ph.D. 


There are many treatises upon the Constitution of the United States, and text-books on Civil Government which are well adapted 
to high schools, preparatory schools, and all such schools as have ample facilities and can give full time to the study of that subject. Dr. | 
Mowry’s Srupies in Civit GovERNMENT, an academic book issued three years ago, is such a book, and serves its purpose admirably. | 


But there is a wide-spread demand for a more elementary work, one that will serve as a text in high schools and schools of like grade, 

where only a short time, comparatively, can be devoted to the study, and that shall be at the same time sufficiently elementary in char- 

' acter, and clear and direct in statement, to answer the needs for such instruction in common schools and grammar schools. It is believed 

that the ELements or Civit GoveRNMENT answers this demand. It is concise and compact, and although as brief in statement as is 

consistent with perspicuity, the discussions are noggeere lacking in dignity and strength. It is a book which can be easily mastered by 

| ordinary high schools in a single term, and is so written that it can be understood and appreciated by any Fifth Reader class in lower f 


| grades or in the rural schools. 
The publishers are confident that school literature does not furnish a better means for studying the principles and methods of the | 
government of the Union, and the various forms of local government, than the book named at the head of this article. 
| 


| Specimen copy, postpaid, on receipt of the Introductory price, 72 CENTS. Send all orders for introductory supplies to 
| 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, : 6 Hancock AVENUE, BosrTon. 


1028 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


7409 AND 742 Broapway, New York. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, | 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wa MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catajogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Ga Sole Agents for Zeiss’ f Micr P 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 
FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class o7 
ies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chomicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch S&St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


From Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, 
History. 
Architecture, 
and Art. 
«an reece, for Colleges and 
ne = Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
cents in stamps for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBA 
New Bedford, Mass. 


GENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N.Y 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 

The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. 
Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula {in his “ Prize Essay” to the 


American Medical Association) is acknowledged by leading physicians as the 


is f elemen's nec- 
most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. Is 


te d sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the intellect, ¢ ( nd 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the Jodi/y and mental development 0 . 
accepted 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (4), 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 
Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 
In fart, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOT: GRAPHY & specialty. 


it is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on the lab:1. 
New YORK. 
THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Pamphlet with testimonials 
e 
See that this signature is printed on the label: ( 
EDUCATIONAT, Botany. Geology, Zoology, Anatomy 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
LANTERN SLIDES: and Physiology, Histology. 
CHICAGO, 1LL. 


2 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and : 
CHEMICAL Your Orders , 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


9, The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
JOSEP i LLOTT Ss 332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
STEEL PENS. by Att DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


PORTRAITS OF GREAT GENERALS. 


Order by Numbers only. 
211. SHERMAN. 
335. SHERIDAN. 
Prices 5 cents each. 


Yew England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


.— \ 885 00. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., 

Under the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH of 
New York Gity, will open for the season early in 
June, and continue open until late in September. 
This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg. 
est, aud is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservati n,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, aud the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 

All communicati 

(vrior to May poh to 
WELCH, 5TH AVENUK HOTEL, Naw York City: 
| |\ after that, to NIAGARA FaLis, N. Y 
Mannfactured by 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass, 


56. WASHINGTON. 
59 GRANT. 


sed (2040 Ul 
19738 


Our schools must 
make our patriots. 


end for our flag catalogue, G. W.* 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Mass 
W € sell the best for the lowest price. U. 
S. Government Bunting Flags we mean. 


ISO TREMontTStT 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bella of Pure Co Tin 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superio 
TROY, 


Am BELLS. 


ANUPACTUREB 


Musical, tar sounding, 
THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. Churches be 
1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA. PA, WEST TROY, N.Y.) 
jon and prices on application. 
SUPPLins.) ° 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
EXT-BOOKS 


Lippincott’s New Series of Readers, 


By H. DAVIS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chelsea, Mass. Complete in Four Books, con. 
sisting of 

The Beginner's Reading Book. With 38 ijlus. 
trations. Teacher's Edition: 148 pages, cloth, 
42 cts. Scholar's Edition: 128 pages, 26 cts. 

The Second Reading Book. With 8 full page 
and 62 smaller illustrations. 208 pages. 12mo, 
Cloth. 40 cts. 

The Third Reading Book. With 12 full-page 
and 19 smaller illustrations. 336 pages. 12 
mo. Cloth. 56 cents. 

The Fourth Reading Book. With 12 full-page 
and 14 smaller illustrations. 448 pages. 12mo, 
Cloth. 80 cts. 


Patriotic Reader; 


Or. Human Liberty Developed in Prose and 
Verse, from Various Ages, Lands, and 
Races. With Historical Notes. By Henry 
B. CARRINGTON, U.S. A., LL. D., author of 
“* Battles of the Revolution,” etc. Crown 8vc. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


An Elementary History s% United States 


By CHARLES Morris, author of Half Hours 
with American History,’’ ‘‘ The Aryan Race,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


Cutter’s Physiological Series, 


Beginners’ Anatemy, Physiology, and Hygi- 
ene. By Joun C. Currer, B. Sc., M. D. 
12mo, 140 pp., 47 illustrationr, 30 cts. 

Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and iy- 
giene. By CALVIN CUTTER, A.M.,MD.A 
Revision of the First Bock. 12mo, 200 pp., 
70 illustrations, 50 ects. 

Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. By Jonn C. CuTreER, B.Sc , M.D. 
140 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Pauw Bert. Adapted and arranged for 
American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M.D. 
With 570 Illustratione. Book One—Animals, 
Plante, Stones, and Soils: 30 cente. Book Two 
—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiolegy : 36 cents. Complcte in 
one 16mo volame; 375 pages; 60 cente. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plan's. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of ** Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge,” translated and adapted fir 
American Schools. Illus. 12mo. Cloth. 26 cts. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry, Abridged. 


By Wm. E. Byerty, Ph D., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Harvard College. Svo. $1.20. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry. 


A Treatise on Elementary Gsometry, with Appen- 
dices containing a Copious Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student and an Introduction to 
Modern Geometry. Crown Syo. Cloth. $1.60. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Natural Philosophy 


Prepared by Pr f. ISAAC SHARPLESS, Se. D., of 
Haverford College, and Georer M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa, 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Astronomy. 


Propared by Prof. IsAAc SHARPLESS, Se. D., of 
Haverford College, and GrorGE M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. Explicit Directions given in a! 
Practicable Cases for Observing the Celestial 
Phenomena. Clear Explanations. Freshness 
of Matter. Profusely Iilus. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 


Elements of Trigonometry 


By Epwin S CraWw.ry, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania 
Price, $1 00. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction & Exchange. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application 


Correspondence relati to Books for Examina 
tion and Introduction invited. : 
Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pub’s, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 


New England Agent, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Education. 


Vol. XXXIII, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 23, 


1891. No. 17. 


Journal of Education. 


A WHEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Semerset Street, Boston, Masr. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
TAKEN BECAUSE SENT. 


BY JANBT MCLEAN. 


** Are youth and beauty ne’er with gold ?”’ 
The poor and pretty maid, 

Before her aunt grown rich and old, 
This saucy problem laid. 


The aunt replied, ‘‘ My dear, be sure, 
The money we can make, 

While looks and age, like nieces poor, 
We can not choose but take.’’ 


(Written for the JOURNAL.| 
THE INDIAN PIPE. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Deep in the forest, where the sodden lesf, 

Soaked with the tears of many a winter’s grief, 
Feeds the rank growth of mushrooms and of moss; 
Where ancient trees their hoary branches toss, 

Hamid and cold the Indian Pipe is found, 
Its leafless stem protruding from the 

A plant to mark some hidden deed of sin, 
Done in the dark, a secret end to win. 

So chilly, cold and lifeless in its love, 
How can so wild and weird a blossom grow ? 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. Daviv W. Hartan, Wilmington, Del. : There 
must be some motive to study. 


Ricuarp G. Moutton, Cumbridge, England: Give 
prominence to a literature rather than to its language. 


Presipent Hinkuiry, Pennsylvania Railroad: It 
will not hurt a successful business man to be a scholar and 
a gentleman. 


Surr. E. W. Wrieut, Vicksburg, Miss.: So teach 
that the pupils may know what they know because they 
found it out for themselves. 


M. Grant Dantett, Chauncy Hall School, Boston: 
Grammar exists for the language, and not the language 
for grammar. 


Prin. J. H. Parsons, Augusta, Me.: Let the teacher 
be pure and the pupils will unconsciously be drawn toward 
the practice of virtue. 


Comr. Jonn Hancock, Ohio: Boards of examiners 
are one of the most powerful forces in our scheme of 
public education. 


Prin. Ira M. Cranack, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
proper guidance and training of the will by the influence 
of motives involves a knowledge of the attributes, activi- 
ties, and order of development of the mind. 


Henry Sasin, Jowa: As flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, so the mere possession of 
knowledge does not entitle one to reign prince among 
noble teachers. 


Proressor Genpre, Normal School, Auxerre, France: 
We must guard lest pupils regard the immortal master- 
pieces of our language as mere textbooks, which are 
studied for an examination day. 


S. T. Durron, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, 
Mass : The more freely the best authors are used in the 
schools, the more surely will our youth become fond of 
what is pure and noble in literature. 


A WORD TO COMMITTEES. 


BY A WOMAN. 


A recent number of the JouRNAL, in a paragraph on 
“ Married Women Teachers,” says: “It is not easy to 
argue against them.” It seems to one class very easy. 
To single women who are obliged to support themselves 
(and the class is a large one) it is hard to see business 
which they need given to women who already have a 
comfortable home. It puts those who have to provide 
everything for themselves at a great disadvantage. And 
in some businesses a married woman can afford to work 
for lower wages than those who have no other resource. 

As for “a lack of professional spitit among married 
women,” it is right and natural. No person is able to 
perform thoronghly and well two sets of duties so distinct 
as the making of a home and the teaching of a school. 
One or the other must suffer; as far as my observation 
goes, it is generally the home. I recall at this moment a 
family of which both parents and two daughters are 
teachers in public schools. Something in the home life 
must be wanting. How can a tired woman who has 
struggled all day with the manifold duties of a teacher, 
tried with stupid boys or “ bumptious” girls, be ready at 
night with the cheerful greeting and perpetual smile 
which high authorities tell us should always be accorded 
to the home-returning husband ? 

Of course such remarks do not apply to cases where 
the head of the family becomes incapacitated by illness 
from transacting his customary business, or where some 
misfortune deprives a family of their wonted resources ; 
but in too many instances women take up businese outside 
of their homes in order to provide themselves with lux- 
uries (in dress or equipage) which are not demanded by 
their position in life as justified by the amount of their 
own means. 

A wealthy woman, interested in a public enterprise in 
her own town, earned several hundred dollars to give to 
the cause, saying that she wished to give money that she 
could consider truly her own. She made no sacrifice, she 
dressed as elegantly, she lived as luxuriously as usual ; 
but she took business which was needed, sorely needed, 
by another woman, who applied for it in vain. 

A working-woman, struggling with the complicated 
problems of existence, seeing her married sisters seizing 
on the opportunities that slip from her grasp, thinks of 
the words of Josiah Allen’s wife, “I do hate to see p. ople 
undertake to stand up and sit down to oncet ; it seems 
onreasonable.” 


IN A FRENCH DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


BY E. W. D. HAMILTON. 


I made a visit, a few days ago, to a French école d’ar- 
rondissement. Such a school in France closely corre- 
sponds to our more primitive district schools. As visitors 
are seldom admitted to the école while it is in session, a 
short account of my visit may not be without interest. 

I was stopping in G——, a small village, which has of 
late become a famous haunt for artists. G—— is in the 
heart of France, and is a typical French village. I had 
heard interesting accounts of the village school, and had 
often watched the curiously dressed children passing in 
and out of the quaint old court where the quainter school- 
house stood ; I had even caught a glimpse, once, of the 
dapper little Parisian who served as mai/re d’école. At 
last, one afternoon, I summoned courage, after the second 
session (there were two sessions, the first beginning at 
eight and the second closing at four) had begun, to 
venture upon the forbidden privacy. 

Close by the village church, a high white stone wall, 
connecting the cure with the cemetery, served as the 
school enclosure. The entrance was a massive gateway, 
which must have stood from the feudal days. I had no 
sooner rung the bell than the maitre d’école faced me. 


He had evidently seen me and divined my purpose, and 
now bowed in silence. I said that I desired to see 
the school, and hoped that he would not deem my visit an 
intrusion. The master replied that it would be impos- 
sible, as visitors were not admitted. I replied that I was 
an American, and added that I had heard that this school 
was a pattern of its kind. The master gravely bowed, 
and said: “Is Monsieur certain that he is not seeking a 
model? If Monsieur is an artist, I must beg him to re- 
tire, for I eannot permit any more of the children to leave 
the school to serve as models, otherwise I shall have no 
scholars left.” I assured the teacher that I sought infor- 
mation only, and repeated my former compliment. The 
little man stepped out into the street, looked quickly up 
and down, cast a glance toward “ the curé’s window, and 
then said, “‘ Monsieur may enter.” 

I passed into a square, stone-paved court. On one side 
stood a single-storied stone building of two rooms. After 
a word of explanation as to the fact that the school was 
divided into a boys’ department and a girls’ department, 
we entered the first room. I found myself in the pres- 
ence of about forty little boys, who, upon seeing me, said 
in a chorus, “ Bon jour, Monsieur.” Upon my taking a 
seat, the exercises proceeded as if I were not present. 
The boys were arranged in five rows, with the older boys 
in the rear. The oldest, I learned afterward, were four- 
teen years of age. The little fellow sitting directly before 
me could not have been over five. He wore a curiou ly 
patched blue blouse, and had one eye bandaged in clumsy 
peasant fashion. He stared at me brightly out of his one 
eye, and swung his huge wooden sabots until one fell off 
with a clatter to the floor. Instantly the master seized 
him by the waistband and shook him until he returned 
whimpering to his book. 

A class in arithmetic were busy at the blackboard when 
[ entered. I followed their work with interest. The 
proper answer to each problem was given out, and each 
pupil who had not reached that result was compelled to 
work out the problem on the blackboard before the class. 

Questions were afterward asked as an exercise in quick, 
practical reckoning. I was surprised to see how quickly 
those peasant boys of eight and nine years could answer 
correctly the ordinary questions as to money, weights, 
and measures, which were likely to occur each day. 


A reading class followed the arithmetic class. This 
class, however, caused the teacher no little trouble. After 
pronouncing aloud a stanza of poetry, he would request a 
boy to read it after him. The boy always seemed to 
struggle in vain todo what the master wished. After a 
few boys had blundered and stumbled along in a rather 
exasperating manner, their teacher turned to me and ob- 
served, “ Monsieur remarks, doubtless, the patois of the 
country. One of my greatest difficulties is to overcome 
the patois and to teach the proper accent.” One thing I 
could not but remark, and that was that whenever the 
maitre addressed the pupils, he employed the respectful 
Monsieur. Even my poor little one-eyed friend of the 
big sabots had his Monsieur hurled at him as a kind of 
objurgation. This custom of employing the formal ad- 
dress, I was afterward told, was to inculcate a feeling of 
self-respect and fellow deference,—a kind of decayed 
remnant of the old revolutionary “citizen.” 

The common torture of the writing lesson followed the 
class in reading. A printed copy was hung up before the 
school, and after a practical demonstration as to the sim- 
plest and best method of forming the characters, the 
pupils began a laborious scrawling and scratching of the 
old familiar pot-hooks. The master walked behind the 
desks, correcting mistakes and giving an occasional rap 
to an unruly pair of knuckles. 

While the larger boys were allowed to continue the 
writing lesson, an exercise for the smaller boys took place, 
which is, I think, unique in primary methods. The first 
form of the smallest boys, including my little Monsieur 
of the sabots, were called up before the master and a por- 
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Romans under Julius Cassar was rehearsed in the form of 
an interesting narrative or nursery tale. I was delighted 
at the facility with which the maitre, before so fierce and 
uncompromising, now accommodated his words and ideas 
to the minds of his little hearers. No giant fable of 
Harold Blue Tooth could have been more fascinating than 
that of the Gallic national hero Vercingetorix. The little 
fellows drew more closely together, and even forgot my 
presence when the maitre told them of how the first proud, 
insulting German Ariovistus had been driven back across 
the Rhine. 

When this exercise had come to an end, I asked the 
master for its meaning. He said that by a long-standing 
school statute every first primary class in France had thus 
told to it, during the first year, the whole history of 
France in the form of stories suited to children. With 
each older class this exercise was continued with enlarge- 
ment and embellishment. I was shown a schedule book, 
which was, the master said, the working plan of every 
primary school in France. “Of what class are the teach- 
ers of these schools?” I asked. The maitre drew him- 
self up and said, “I am the teacher here, and I am a 
graduate of the University of Paris.” As I learned from 
the schedule, a secondary school receiving pupils over 
fourteen years of age supplements the primary school. 
Then follows the college, which is the fitting school for 
the university. The work of each class in each school is 
clearly outlined in the school schedule, which serves as 
the common plan for all. 

For some time my attention had been fixed by a large 
map of France which hung on the wall. Pointing to the 
map, I said, “If I am not mistaken I see Alsace and 
Lorraine put down on the map as a part of France.” 
“Certainly,” replied the master, “ we teach all primary 
pupils that those provinces are French. You observe 
that in the map they are colored dark. That is simply 
to distinguish them. We say that the people are op- 
pressed and that they are forced to speak another tongue, 
but that they are Frenchmen and their land is France.” 

I examined the textbooks. I found them to be com- 
piled with the utmost clearness and conciseness. The 
statistics were of the most recent, the charts and maps of 
the most scientific. I asked to be shown the girls’ de- 
partment. When the master visibly hesitated, and I re- 
membered under what conditions I had entered the 
school, I hastened to add that such a visit, however, was 
not necessary. The maitre said that the girls were in- 
structed in every particular like the boys, and that his 
wife was their teacher. 

In bidding me adieu the master said that he hoped that 
the simple surroundings of his humble school would not 
detract from its real value in my eyes. I assured him 
that the case was far otherwise. As I turned to go, I 
was again greeted by the respectful chorus, “ Bon jour, 
Monsieur.” 


THE REAL BOY. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Dr. Holmes, “The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” 
has thus described him: “He loves to run, swim, kick 
football, turn somersaults, make faces, whittle, fish, tear 
his clothes, coast, skate. fire crackers, blow ‘ tooters,’ cut 
his name on fences, read about Robinson Crusoe and 
Sinbad the Sailor, eat the widest-angled slices of pie and 
untold cakes and candies, crack nuts with his back teeth, 
and bite out the better part of another boy’s apple with 
his front ones, turn up coppers, ‘ stick knives,’ call names, 
throw stones, knock off hats, set mousetraps, chalk door- 
steps, ‘ cut behind ’ anything on wheels or runners, whistle 
through his teeth, ‘holler’ fire on slight evidence, run 
after soldiers, patronize an engine company, or, in other 
words, ‘blow for tub No. 11,’ or whatever it may be; 
isn’t this a pretty nice sort of a boy, though he has not 
got anything the matter with him that takes the taste of 
this world out?” 

This boy is found to-day, with many duplicates, in the 
family and in the school, and the question is, What shall 
we do with him? I answer, Hducate him. He is now 
quite a lively boy, but I would not have it otherwise in 
the least degree. He is a kind of steam engine under 
high pressure, and if the surplus force is not allowed to 
escape, the boiler will surely burst. Then let him “ run,” 
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“turn somersaults,” “tear his clothes,” * whistle ” and 
“skate” to his heart's content. In this activity is his 
safety ; yea, more, it is the ordained means of his phys 
ical culture and mental development. 

Now this little specimen of perpetual motion has been 
given to the parents and teacher to be educated ; that is, 
developed into a full-grown and symmetrical man. What 
a fearfal responsibility! Wisely did Channing epeak when 
he said, “To teach, whether by word or action, is the 
greatest function on earth.” 

And what are some of the vital points in the education 
of this boy? I answer :— 

1. He must be protected from corrupting companion- 
ship and literature. To this end, he must be kept, as 
much as possible, away from “ the devil’s school for boys ” ; 
that is, from the streets, saloons, and other loafing resorts 
in city and village, and from the poisoning influence of 
“dime novels” and illustrated papers issued from the 
haunts of vice and crime. To accomplish this, safe asso- 
ciates must be selected and the home made attractive and 
companionable, by games and sports and every kind of 
innocent amusements and carefully selected books and 
papers adapted to childish tastes. 

2. This boy must be subject, at all times and every- 
where, to rightful authority. This authority must be ab- 
solute, but not tyrannical. It must be mild and gentle in 
its effective aspects, and it may be for the most part con- 
cealed, ‘a power behind the throne,” yet it must always 
be ready to assert itself whenever occasion requires. 

Persuasion may never take the place of authority in 
the government of this boy. Gentleness, forbearance, 
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kindness, good example, wholesome counsel, promised re- 
ward, and even persuasion, have a place as disciplinary 
agencies when there is no conflict between the boy and 
his parents or teacher; but when he is in a state of re- 
bellion, unqualified submission and obedience, under 
authority, then and there, should be demanded. No 
reason for the demand should be asked or given; nor 
should the boy ever be allowed to gain his object by dis- 
obedience. This is the great life lesson which the boy 
must learn and may never forget. Our boy is now ina 
position to be properly educated for the duties of citizen- 
ship and of life. Protected from corrupting influences 
and under authority, his boyish aetivity may be turned to 
a good account as suggested, in the development of a 
physical, mental, and moral manhood. This activity 
should not be suppressed, but directed and controlled, to 
secure the unfolding of a healthy body and manly form, 
a sound and cultured mind, and a character that bears the 
impress of integrity. 

Our boy is a rogue, in a good sense, full of fun and 
frolic. No matter. The fact indicates brightness that 
will manifest itself in scholarship and practical ability. 
In my long experience I have met many fun-loving 
and mischief-making boys, but I have never found any 
fault with them, so long as they remained loyal and obe- 


dient, under authority. I have met such boys, individu. 
ally and in companies, by the dozen, leagued in the pur. 
pose to carry their point against their master, with no 
evil purpose, but simply to give vent to their boyishness 
and enjoy the fun of success. They were not often suc. 
cessful with me, but were always ready cheerfully to suffer 
the consequences of such nominal disregard of law and 
order. And I have always found these roguish boys, 
whom I have sometimes treated with great severity, among 
my best friends. 

3. I wish to touch upon one more vital point in 
this boy’s education; viz., he should be taught how to 
use his own mental powers,—how to acquire the habit of 
independent, accurate, and systematic study. Nothing 
can be more important to the fature student, the profes- 
sional man, or the man of business, than to be able to do 


tion. “The boy is the father of the man,” and what 
kind of a man the boy will become depends largely upon 
his early training. And as the end of education is the 
power or art of thinking, this is the first great lesson to 
be taught the boy. [Let some skilled master tell us how 
to teaeh this art.] It must be acquired ; it is never in- 
born. And when acquired, the boy has become a man 
and is educated. Thinkers are the masters in every de- 
partment of life, and have been in everyage. They have 
made all the discoveries, wrought out the inventions, and 
created the science of the world. Indeed, we owe to these 
men all the practical advantages that crown our highest 
civilization. Finally, thinking is the only cure for the 
bigotry and fanaticism that have so long cursed the world. 
Then teach the bright boy and girl to think, and how to 
think. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD. 


BY ANNA B. BADLAM, 
Principal Training School, Lewiston, Mass. 


In looking through the colamns of the educational 
papers of the day, I am often forcibly reminded of a 
story in an old reader in which a dispute arose between 
two friends as to the material of which a shield was 
made. One declared it to be of silver, the other of gold. 
After some controversy the matter was amicably settled by 
both agreeing that the other was right in his opinion so 
long as he confined his attention to but one side, but that 
a correct description of it could be given only by consider- 
ing first one side, then the other. 

It has seemed to me that the world of critics, ever 
looking toward the women teachers of the public schools 
a3 the target of its arrows of speech, may lose sight of the 
fact that in thie case also there are two sides to the shield, 
and that the one should not be burnished so brightly that 
the other must needs appear dull by comparison. In 
other words, the culture and attainments of a teacher 
should be such that while within the schoolroom limits she 
is all that is demanded of her in her manifold duties, yet 
beyond these limits she should be something more than a 
mere animated encyclopedia of facts, a clever social 
proof-reader of others’ blunders, a bustling interrogation 
point of ways and means, an exclamation point of crit- 
leism, at once a confusion and a bore to the majority of 
people. Nor do I consider that her nature fits her to 
serve only in the schoolroom, or that it was intended that 
she should so exhaust her store of vitality, energy, 
patience, courage, and good temper that only the crumbs 
fall to the share of those with whom she may come in 
contact outside of the schoolroom. 

The tendency of to-day is to make the average teacher 
of a one-sided growth, and it takes no little resolution on 
her part to attain a symmetrical growth of body and mind 
when the diet provided is so inadequately suited to her 
needs. 

It is the custom in different parts of the Old World to 
train some varieties of fruit trees to grow almost like 
vines against some support, as a wall of brick or stone. 
The tree, to attain such an unnatural growth, has to be 
subjected to no little pruning and trimming of its branches 
on the one side, in order to present the eccentric growth 
of the other to the eyes of the observer. To be sure, 
such ® growth is a curiosity ; but, to the eyes of an Amer- 
‘ean accustomed to the natural grace and often symmet- 
ts growth of our own trees, this appears almost like 4 

ormity, and as teachers we can but draw a lesson from 
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the thought that eccentricity in an individual may, as the 
years pass, become a deformity 

With all that is required of the teacher in the school- 
room, common sense demands that she shall have the right 
to a few full, deep breaths of inspiration, recreation, and 
rest to fit her for her place in the home circle or in society. 


The average business man locks his office door at night, 
and forgets in a great measure all but the comforts of 
home ; the average teacher turns homeward, not always 
at the close of a legitimate day’s work, according to the 
school regulations and the intention of the school board, 
weary with the labor of the day and the lateness of the 
hour. The spirit of morbid anxiety takes possession of 
her, as with feverish energy, goaded by overwrought 
nerves, she gathers together her yet unmarked piles of 
test papers, and like the ploughman, homeward plods her 
weary way, burdened physically by the load of books of 
reference or the textbooks she means to study in the even- 
ing, and thus load her mind already overburdened with 
facts savoring of the schoolroom. Is the picture over- 
drawn? One has but to watch the daily routine of the 
life of many an earnest but over-zealous teacher to answer 
in the negative. Such a routine is all wrong Life was 
never meant to be a daily round of duties and worries, 
else we might as well have been put into a world as dreary 
in its aspect as that we picture when we read a descrip- 
tion of the moon. 

The enthusiasm of a woman’s nature, no matter what 
may be her field of labor, tends to lead her to extremes. 
The average teacher of the present time needs to hold 
this point in mind when the “new education,” as it is 
called, tempts her to devote too many hours to the bare 
routine of educational work, with none of its pleasures to 
offset her labor. 

The acquisition of knowledge shou!d be one of unmit- 
igated pleasure, and, while I believe firmly in a teacher 
holding herself prepared for the lessons she is to teach, 
I believe still more firmly in a broader, general cultare 
than she can get from pouring over the textbooks of any 
study in which she is to have recitations. A course of 
collateral reading is both a necessity for, and a source of 
recreation to a teacher, and, by a little arrangement of 
details, she can so plan this reading that it is in harmony 
with the lessons she teaches. But there are other avenues 
of recreation open to her, and into which she may allow 
herself to wander at pleasure. Music, though she may 
have no special talent for it, is doubtless a source of pleas- 
ure to her, and she sliould feel that a reasonable amount 
of music should enter into her life if she would have it 
harmonious. The drama, if well chosen, opens another 
source of enjoyment, recreation, and often education, to 
her. Lectures, in the diversity of their topics, are a 
never-failing source of information and quiet enjoyment. 
Books, congenial companions, that can be chosen to fit 
any mood, her own library or the town library furnishes, 
and she comes forth refreshed from an hour of thought 
directed into new channels by the skill of the author. 

It would be well for teachers to remember that in 
theirs, as in other vocations, “union is strength,” and 
much help may be gained by banding themselves together 
in social clubs. The “ Appalachian Mountain Club,” 
the “School Masters’ Club,” the various normal school 
associations, and the several organizations that spring into 
life, betoken plainly the need of a social as well as a ped- 
agogical atmosphere for the average teacher. 

The sedentary nature of a teacher's life deprives her of 
the out-door exercise necessary to keep a body well-devel- 
oped and its forces equally balanced. Walking in the 
open air is prescribed by every physician to whom a 
patient applies for advice as to the best way of retaining 
or regaining health ; but the hours best suited to the daily 
walk are not available for the teacher, and she must seek 
some other method for the restoration for worn-out nerves, 
and unused, hence wasted muscles. The gymnasium 
offers her ample opportunity, and until she has tried the 
exhilerating and beneficial effects of its wholesome exer- 
cises, she can have no idea of what it is possible to have 
had omitted from one’s life simply from lack of proper 
exercise based upon hygienic principle. 


wert not to lose sight of the fact that in His wise purpose 
God created her a woman, with her sphere of action, be- 
fore he designed that she should fill her particular place 
as a teacher, and that she can best fulfill His divine law 
by taking every opportunity to increase her knowledge of 
her own personality, her powers, her needs, and the means 
at hand to promote this knowledge, that she mpay help 
others as she is helped. Edward Everett Hale’s motto, 
‘* Look up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 

Look out and not in, 

And lend a band,’’ 
is one to follow if the average teacher would keep the 
balance between mind and body,—between the world 
within and that beyond the pedagogical boundaries. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Don’t give up the boy who sits in the back seat and 
wears his coat collarless, his hair noni la Pompadour, and 
his finger-nails in mourning,—who won't learn his lessons 
and who wiil get into mischief. I knew a teacher who 
had a pupil just like him. She showed interest in him ; 
she visited his parents, and didn’t act as if their language 
and manners made them devoid of all fine feeling. She 
asked him to help her about some work after school one 
night, and said, “ By the way, John, we know each other 
pretty well now. I like you and I hope you like me. I 
want you to do something for me, will you?” 

“Tf I can,” was the answer. 

“‘Come to school to-morrow with a collar, comb your 
hair nicely, and pare your finger-nails. You see J like 
you as you are now, but I want other people to like you, 
too, and they won’t if you are careless about your ap 
pearance.” 

Do you think the boy hated her? No. He was never 
seen untidy after that evening. He graduated from the 
high school with honors, and is to-day filling a responsi- 
ble position in society. He swears by that teacher. She 
made a man of him. 


ZILLER’S METHOD IN READING.* 


BY HENRY W. BROWN, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Reading should be taught in connection with Writing, 
and Writing should be preceded by Drawing. 

The first reading is of something written The selec- 
tion is set up in letters that are cut out, in order that it 
may be used for repeated reading. The selection is made 
from material that has been presented in some other 
exercise of the school. A word is taken out of the sen- 
tence selected, the word being euch that no rule is needed 
for the writing of it other than that there must be the 
closest agreement between the spoken and the written 
Beyond this practice, nothing more is needed in the first 
year of school than to begin the development of families 
of words; @. g., “line, lineal.” 

As early as the first school year, the writing of words 
must by all means be preceded by practice in analyzing 
every sentence selected into the words of which it is com- 
posed, and in analyzing each word into syllables—this 
being done in connection with the accurate speaking of 
them. Such analysis should come before the writing of 
each individual word ; and not until after this should come 
the analysis of a selected word into its sounds. In order 
to make sure of the discrimination of those sounds, syl- 
lables that resemble one another in form should be placed 
in proximity. Thus the likeness becomes more promi- 
nent, while the difference stands out with so much the 
greater clearness from this background of likeness. 

Next, such syllables as “1i-ra”’ may be given; or sylla- 
bles that have letters in reverse order, as ‘“‘ An-na;” or, the 
unlike may be merely au addition to the like, as in 
“ ra-tra.” 

Bat syllables with consonants that cau be prolonged, 
like “r,” must precede those with consonants that cannot 
be prolonged, like “‘t;” syllables that have a vowel only at 


The objection will be made that there is lack of time, 
of opportunity ; but as it is the duty of every woman to| 
attain a symmetrical growth of body and mind so long as, 
life shall last, it becomes the first duty of every woman ; 
teacher in her attempt to make herself perfect in her 


the beginning, or the end, should come before those that 
‘have a vowel in both places; syllables in which each con- 
sonant stands by itself, before syllables in which the con- 
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sonant is in contact with another or with two or more. 
It may help in the analysis of a syllable to isolate a sound 
at the end of a word, asin “nail,” and contrast it with 
the same sound at the beginning of a word, as in “lain.” 

The means of representing syllables and words is as 
follows: The sentence is indicated by a long, horizontal 
stroke, or by a long stick; the word, by a clapping of 
hands and a short horizontal stroke ; the division into syl- 
lables, by a perpendicular movement of the hand or by a 
short stick in s perpendicular position; the separate 
sounds, by peas or by points. In this way, even in the 
first school year, the sentence, the word, and the syllable 
are distinguished. 

In writing on the slate, the sentence is represented by 
a long horizontal line; the word, by a shorter line; the 
division into syllables, by a very short perpendicular bar 
under the line; and the number of sounds by dots under 
the line, thus :— 


Sentence. 
— 8 words. 


The first word is a monosyllable, the second has two 
syllables, the third, three. Each syllable has two sounds. 

The representation by horizontal and perpendicular 
strokes is the beginning of “elementary writing.” This 
elementary writing makes use of a limited number of 
letters that more than suffice for what is to be written in 
the first school year, and in which the difference between 
capital and small letters may be neglected. 

Next comes the writing of what has already been 
written in the elementary hand. At first the letters are 
made perpendicular (for the sake of preparation for print), 
then slanting, in the current hand. In this writing, as in 
drawing, there is at first a rough forming of the letters, 
but care is taken to secure correct attitudes of the body 
and the hand. From the second school year on, the 
letters are made in accurate proportions of size and 
stroke, with the aid of lines, and the pupil is taught to 
understand clearly the right attitudes. 

Before the utterance of a word that is to be written, 
the analysis of which is to be learned in the first instrue- 
tion in language, there must always go, in the individual 
case, the analysis by syllables. And further on, when the 
reading of a word is found difficult, we must not increase 
the difficulty by having the syllable or word taken as a 
whole, but rather, in the case of a polysyllabic word, ad- 
vance from syllable to syllable; and with a monosyllabic 
word, or a syllable of more than two sounds, the first two 
sounds should first be combined, then to this combination 
should be added the sound following, and so on until the 
syllable, or the word, is attained. 

A like analysis should be resorted to in the reading of 
verse as soon as there is a hitch. Reading according to 
the sense is to be practiced at first by itself, and metrical 
reading should not come till later. This first reading, 
with accentuation and pauses according to the sense, is the 
best safeguard against the monotonous reading of poetry 
according to rhyme or metre. It is a help also against 
bad phrasing, or grouping of words, and too fast reading. 
Correct accentuation and emphasis should be given by the 
teacher at the first reading of the piece, before the state- 
ment of its contents, so far as the pupil does not get it 
for himself. In practising the right accentuation, those 
pupils who are not reading aloud, or declaiming, take part 
in the accentuation through indicating the rhythmic 
accent by movements of the hands. 

Such spelling of words as is necessary for impressing 
the orthography, or for correction, should not take up all 
the sounds but only those requiring attention; the purpose 
of it should be merely encumbered by what is self evident. 

In connection with the writing of what is read, reading, 
—especially connected reading,—must not be neglected, 
and we should not have the pupil write separate syllables 
merely ef a word, which do not complete the word. 

Finally, the ability to write on a subject ought to keep 
pace with the ability to speak on it. 


Prin. A. J. Davis, State Normal School, Clarion, 
Pa.: I have been a constant reader of the JoURNAL OF 
EpvucaTion for more than ten years, and it has been help- 
ful to me in the varied duties of my profession as teacher 
and superintendent. It should be in the hands of every 


teacher in the country. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


[We shall undertake to conduct a table, recognizing, however, 
the impossibility of answering all the questions that may be raised. 
We will answer those which fall within the line of our special read- 
ing, and will, so far as time allows, look up other questions. } 


1. What is the difference between mental science and 
psychology ? 

The term psychology is used to indicate the science of 
the ego in its relations to the different states of conscious- 
ness in the various processes of presentation, feeling, and 
desiring. 

The term mental science might perhaps be regarded as 
synonymous with psychology, but its use is often restricted 
to the science of the intellectual or thinking states of the 
soul. This term is also sometimes used synonymously 
with mental philosophy, ia which use it covers logic and 
a part of metaphysics. 


2. Distinguish between objective and subjective knowt- 
edge. 

Subjective knowledge may be said to be that knowledge 
which the ego has of itself ; i ¢., of consciousness and of 
states of consciousness. 

Objective knowledge may be regarded as that knowl- 
edge which the ego has of that which is not itself ; «. e., 
the knowledge of the outer world as opposed to the 
knowledge of the inner world. 


3. Name and define the three powers or faculties of 
the soul. 

The original intention in regard to the word faculty 
seems to have been that it should be used to indicate cer 
tain psychical states which were regarded as inherent or 
original active powers of the sovl. The application of 
the word has been extended so far beyond its original use 
that the term as at present used in psychology is very un- 
satisfactory. Active and passive psychical states and 
tendencies, whether original or acquired, have all been 
denominated faculties. Every new psychical manifesta- 
tion necessitated the assumption of a new psychical fac. 
ulty. The tendency of recent writers upon psychology is 
to deny the existence of inherent or original faculties, 
while the term faculty as indicating acquired psychical 
powers is less frequently used than formerly. 

The alleged powers or faculties of the soul are those of 
the intellect, the sensibility, and the will, which are often 
erroneously regarded as indicating a three-fold division of 
the soul. These terms, in reality, merely indicate the 
different states of the soul in thinking, feeling, and willing. 

Faculties of perception, memory, imagination, and rea- 
soning have also been assumed. Later writers, however, 
discuss in their place the psychical processes of percep- 
tion, reproduction, and apperception. The processes just 
named will be considered more fully in a future issue. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


GermMany.—The following comparative columns are 
highly instructive, inasmuch as they illustrate the effect 


of compulsory education : 
1875-76. 1888-89 


Baden, . - 0.22 0.02 
Bavaria, . 1.79 0.03 
Wiietemburg, 002 0.03 
Mecklenburg, 109 0.14 
Lippe, 0.78 0 23 
Meinengen, . - 082 0.24 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 0 54 0.25 
Alsace, . 345 0.26 
Hamburg, . 0.45 0 32 
Waldeck, ‘ 0.95 0 38 
Reuss, ‘ ‘ 1.42 0.44 


Prussia, 3.19 0.94 


The figures represent the ratio of illiteracy found 
among army recruits. 

Avustria.—The “ Paedagogium”’ in Vienna is attended 
by 117 ordinary and 222 extraordinary, or special, stu- 
dents this year. The total number shows a decrease of 
29 since last year. 

France.—At the latest distribution of prizes at the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, a young German lady, Miss 
Klumpke, M.D., whose splendid examination a few years 
ago had been noticed, received one half the Prix |'Alle- 


mande, The other half was awarded toe Dr, Guinon, 


The City Council of Paris has stricken from the bud- 
get of this year the 150,000 francs expended in former 
years for maintaining pupils’ battalions, because instead 
of the intended preparation for military services these in- 
stitutions did not have the results so ardently expected ; 
the cadets showed insubordination and an inordinate 
amount of vanity. 

In Paris the schoolrooms of the elementary schools are 
left open for the children until 7 p m. Here they can, 
under supervision of the teachers, during the winter, in 
rooms warm and well ventilated, at clean desks and with 
good light, do their home tasks or play in yards and cor- 
ridors. Many children avail themselves of this op- 
portunity who would otherwise not have the facilities 


thus offered. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE CLAM. —(IL) 
Ta addition to the shells already studied, children who are old 
enough may have freshly killed clams in which only the adductor 
muscles have been cut. Specimens put into warm water the day 
before the lesson, will die with siphon extended. The teacher 
needs also a living clam. 
We first examine the shells that were left in dilute acid : 
These shells are soft. They will bend easily. There 
is no lime in them, but they seem to be made of flesh. 
Clam shells are made of layers of flesh and layers of lime. 
We remove the left valve now and examine the inside : 
It is whiter and smoother than the outside. It bas a 
line around it near the edge. It has a broad mark near 
the narrow end and another near the broad end of the 
valve (Fig. 1). It has a deep curve between the line and 
one broad mark. 
One child takes the living clam and finds he cannot 
open its valves. The teacher then holds up a dead clam 
in which the muscles have not been cut, and after care- 
fully pushing back the fleshy bag that adheres closely to 
the edges of the shell, she severs both muscles. The 
children see that when they are cut, the valves come apart 
everywhere, except at the beak. One child now lays the 
valve back over the body of 
the clam, and finds that the 
two broad marks on the inside 
(Fig. 1, aa and pa) exactly 
cover two firm, white organs, 
which are the muscles that held 
the valves together. In this wie. 1. 
way see that the marks are the impressions of the 
muscles, and were made by them. 
The same process shows us that the line near the edge 
was made by the thick, muscular part of the fleshy bag, 
or mantle, that covers the clam, while the deep curve, or 
sinus (Fig. 1), is the impression of the siphon muscles. 
We have noticed that the dark skin covering the mar- 
gins of the shell, seems to be connected with the mantle, 
and, indeed, it is formed by the mantle border. This 
same border of the clam’s cloak isa hard worker, con- 
stantly laying down new deposits of lime around the edges 
of the shell. The mantle is closed except at the siphon 
and the foot openings. 

After finding the little furrow in the lower edge of the 
mantle and cutting through it from the siphon to the for- 
ward end of the shell, we lay the mantle back, as repre- 
sented in Figure 2. Just under the mantle lie two of the 
gills (Fig, 2 a), two delicate, flated ruffles, and on the 
opposite side of the body are two more. At the forward 
end of the body are two pairs of delicate flaps, the palpi 
(Fig. 2, »), and be- 
tween these is the 
mouth (m). The 
foot (f) is a curious 
little lamp of mus- 
cle, easily found, 
because there is but 
one. Now we see how the clam can burrow in the mud, 
and why he needs such a Jong siphon to reach up to the 
water, while he is snugly hidden in his hole. 

So much the youngest children can see from the teacher’s speo- 
imen. They should now draw the inside of one valve, and mark 
‘on it the position of the gills, the siphon, the foot, and the month, 


Oopyrighs, 1990. 
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as well as the impressions on the shell. If there is time, older chil. 
dren, each with a clam in a small dish of water, can go further. 


be passed into the lower opening of the siphon, enters 

cord just! below the gille. Water coming in at this “rin 
strained by the waving hairs on the gills, then passes through the 
gille, giving up its oxygen to the blood on the way, and out by the 
upper tube of the siphon. At the same time by the motion of the 
hairs, or cilia, tiny plants and animals in the water are gathered 
into threads and swept down to a channel on the lower edge of the 
gills, along which they move forward to the mouth. By lifting 
the palpi a probe can be passed into the mouth. 

To see the heart, cat away the mantle from the top of the gills, 
being very careful not to cut anything else. Ina little cavity just 
behind the beak lies the heart, with the dark tube of the intesting 
passing through the ventricle. The somewhat fan-shaped anric! es, 
one on each side of the ventricle, are not easily found except by one 
skilled in dissection. 

To be seen distinctly, all these fleshy parte must be floated ont 
under water. 


A NINE YEAR'S COURSE OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION.* 


BY F. H. KIRMAYER, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


1. Pupil copies important names. 1. His own name 
(from card). 2. The name of town and state (from 
board). 3. The name of school (from board) Date, 
month, year, ete. Capitals, punctuation. The teacher 
has much oral work with the pupils in language through 
simple conversation lessons. The earliest lessons are on 
very familiar subjects. 

2. The pupils copy from board or from reader, write 
statements learned in oral lessons mentioned above, about 
familiar things heard, or read, write stories read or told 
by teacher. Dictate short sentences (and words for 
spelling). Grammatical construction may begin here by 
giving correct form for common errors, a list of which is 
kept by the teacher. Much writing. Lessons short and 
varied. Neatness. U:e of capitals, period, question mark. 

3. Review work of previous year. Names of persons, 
places, days, months and seasons. Some common abbre- 
viations as Dr., Mr, Mrs., A. M. Short stories and de- 
scriptions written after the oral lesson, following the 
outline, Increase the amount of dictation from week to 
week, examine a// written work, commend the good, in- 
sist on absolute correctness to prevent formation of bad 
habits. Use of possessive. Combine two or more simple 
statements. Teach from the board. Teach to leave a 
margin at the left of the paper, margin at the top. Teach 
how to write the heading of a story or description. 

4. Abbreviations of names of months and others 
needed in letter writing. Stories may now be written 
after hearing without being told first. Have much prac- 
tice in writing on all grammatical forms studied orally. 
Write an address giving names for parts, explain use of 
capitals and marks of punctnation. Simple letters. 
Heading, salutation, body, subscription, etc. Use of 
quotation marks and comma. 

5. Dictation to fix construction, punctuation, capital 
and spelling, quotation marks, hyphens. Continue letter- 
writing, teach to fold letters and to address envelopes. 
Lessons of prefixes and suffixes. Short written descrip- 
tions of objects, short stories, interesting events, as excur- 
sions, birthdays, ete. Written exercises in the regular 
studies. Description of objects in natural order, whole, 
parts, etc. 

6. Continue work of previous year. Abbreviations. 
Make out bills of merchandise. 

7. Dictation. Letter-writing, bills of merchandise 
and for service. Compound and complex sentences. 
Select simple sentences, require pupils to connect them 
into one sentence. Criticise faults and have the best sen- 
tence written on board as a model. 

8. Composition regularly on assigned subjects. Busi- 
ness letters; applications for situations, advertisements ; 
answers to advertisements ; receipts for money. 

9. Continue compositions on given subjects. 


Learn the art of not being bored. 


Do not fear to enjoy companionable friends. 


Do not spend much of your time out of school upoD 
school work. 


Br careful not to have out-of-school chums that exhaust 
you intellectnally or sympathetically. 


*Beport to the Normal Council of Edugstion. 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


{Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pon as freely as with the voice ?] 


150. To what grades in a country school of ten grades 
should monthly written examinations and examinations 
for promotion from grade to grade be given? Reaver. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to whether 
there should be any written examinations for promotions. 
I do not object to them in principle, but I do object to 
them as I have seen them in practice. I should never 
allow the “ per cent.” of the monthly examinations to de- 
termine promotion. It is ‘inexcusable to promote one 
child because he secured 71 per cent., while we refuse 
to promote another because he had but 69 per cent. 
The examinations, whether monthly, semi-annual, annual, 
or at the completion of a given section of the work, are 
merely to help determine whether the child can probably 
do the work of the next grade to advantage. With this 
idea in mind, you can have written examinations in either 


of the upper three grades. 


151. What was Columbus’ real object in trying to 
find a route to India? The answer I gave my class 
was this: “ To Christianize the heathen of India,” but 
they will not accept this as an answer. What, then 
was it ? East Mont. 

If your answer was not satisfactory I should say that the 
real object was to test the correctness of his scientific 
theory that the earth was round. This was certainly his 
inspiration. 


152. Which sentence is correct? “Cotton, which is a 
plant, is woven inte cloth,” or “Cotton that is a plant is 
woven into cloth.” Why? S. F. Bouivar, Pa. 


Neither sentence is good English. It should read 
“Cotton isa plant that is woven into cloth.” That is 
more euphonious than which. That is usually better 
than which when which is not necessary for variety, or 
where there is no discrimination between two things. 
Which in essence indicates choice. If you are compar- 
ing two plants liable to be mistaken, and the distinguish- 
ing feature of the cotton was the fact that it was woven 
into cloth, you might say, “Cotton, the plant which is 
woven into cloth ’’; or if you had a number of plants and 
you were telling the feature of each, you would say, “ Cot- 
ton is the plant which is woven into cloth” When you 
say a plant, it should be “ Cotton is a plant that is woven 
into cloth.” Which is from two words which mean why 
like, which carries with it the idea why unlike. 


EXAMINATION. — HIGH SCHOOL QUES.- 
TIONS. 


On10.— Physiology. 

1, On what portions of the body do alcohol and tobacco chiefly 
act ? 

2. Give reasons why alcohol should not be used. 

3. Describe the stomach and give its functions. 

4. What is the use of the cerebro-spinal nervous system? 

5. Name the organs of circulation and tell how the blood of man 
can be distinguished from that of animals. 

6. Name five tissues of the body and give their uses. 

7. Describe the eye. 

8. Name the organs of respiration and the results accomplished 
by them. 

9. Give five leading causes of disease. 

WISCONSIN.—English Literature (Critical). 

1. Write a short essay on the works and literary characteristics 
of the author best known by you, except Shakespeare. 

2. What are the peculiarities of Macanlay’s style? What are 
the elements in it which give his works their popularity? Is this 
popularity likely to be permanent? Or discuss the works of 
Dickens in the same way. 

8. Diseuss the methods of teaching Eaglish literature so as to 
secure (a) discipline and (b) calture. How far are these ends com- 
patible and how can the best results in each be secured ? 

4. Treat the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ in its relation to Shake- 
Speare’s other plays. To what period of his work doe: it belong 
aod what are the chief characteristics of its style ? 

5. Explain the literary allusions in the following passages : 

** To the door of every generation there comes a knocking, 
and unless the household, like the Thane of Cawdor and 
his wife, have been doing a deed without a name, they need 
not shudder.”’ 

‘*.. .» Exeellent peop] » shook their heads despondingly, and 
murmured ‘‘ Ichabod,’’ 

J feel tempted, when Fielding’s muse shows too liberal 


ankle, to cry out with Tam O'Shanter, ‘ Weel duaé, catty 
sark.’”’ 
‘* Reading .... endows us with the cap of darkness’, so that 
we walk invisible, like fern-seed, and witness unharmed 
the plague of Athens, of Fiorence or London.’’ 
‘The idols of the market-place are more devotedly wor- 
shipped than ever Diana of the Ephesians was.”’ 
6. Give Lowell’s view of Fielding or Wordsworth, relecting the 
author with whose work you are best acquainted. Add what you 
think his place in the development of Eaglish literature. 


AN ADJUSTABLE DIALOGUE. 


BY C. M HARGER. 


Nothing adds more z:st to a reception day’s exercise than a local 
allusion. The pupils are weary of poems, dialogues, and songs 
that deal with people and doings foreign to themselves. A very 
pleasant as well as interesting dialogue is here outlined. It requires 
no ‘‘ stage setting,’’ and is capable of being indefinitely enlarged 
and elaborated. If the characteristics spoken of do not apply 
to the pupils of your school, they can easily be modified. It is 
of course understood that the real names of the pupils present are 
to be substituted for those given in the text, as well as the date and 
the name of the city or district in which the school is located. The 
description of the letter may be adapted so as to work in local alla- 
sions familiar to those present. The characteristics of every scholar 
in the school should be portrayed, and an excellent opportunity is 
presented for hits at pet hobbies and foiblee which are recognized, 
and will be appreciated by the audience. The following is written 
for three boys, and it can as well be presented by three girls, the 
opening sentences being slightly changed. A ‘‘mak:-up’’ on the 
part of the actors, of twenty years hence should be attempted. 


THE LETTER FROM Home. 
[Scene, Real Estate Office, Helena, Montana, Date, 1910. John 
T., proprietor of office, seated at desk, writing letters. Knock at the 
door. Does not look up. } 


John.—Come in. 
[Enter James and Charles. | 


John.—How are you, gentlemen ? Make yourselves at home. 
Say Charlie, did you get my mail ? 

Charles.— Yes, here it is. [Palls out papers and letters, and 
throws them on the desk.] John glances at the papers and throws 
them to one side. Opens one letter, puts it on a hook. Opens 
another,—reads attentively. In the meanwhile Charles and James 
take chairs and talk about the weather | 

Joha, [looking up.]—Say, boys, whom do you suppose this letter 
is from ? 

Charles. —The man in the moon, probably; you always did have 
queer correspondents. 

John.—It’s from George T., back in Maine. You remember 
him, don’t you? You know we all went to school together in 1891, 
—21 years ago. 

Jumes —Of course we do. [ almost lose remembra ice sometimes 
of the old school friends, but when you speak of them their faces 
come back as freshly as ever. Since we have all three been out 
here in Montana, all these years, it is no wonder we forget. What 
is George doing now ? I always liked him, he was so pleasant. 

John.—Why he says be is running a large land office in Combi- 
nation, our old home. But wait and I'll read you the letter. 
[Opens letter and reads. | 

‘* COMBINATION, MAINE, Dec 10, 1912. 

Dear John: I heard the other day that you were located in Mon- 
tana, and securing your address, I determined to write you a: d tell 
you of some of the things that have happened, and the changes that 
have taken place here in Combination since you left it 21 years ago 
First, as to myself, I am in the land office business, and am doing 
well. Combination is now a large city, and is growing rapidly. 
There are about 25,000 people here,— quite different from the lit- 
tle hamlet you remember. 17 railroads center here, and street car 
lines connect us with all the neighboring towns. Electric lights are 
in every house, and telephones in every room ia town. We have 
six daily newspapers. The largest is the Graphic, which publishes 
three illustrated papers a day. The editor is Walter C.”’ 

[ToChas. and James]. You remember Walter, don’t you? He 
eat in the next seat to me. 

Charles.—Oh yea, but I never thought he would be an editor. 

John.—Well, he is, it seems. George says: ‘‘I presume you re- 
member Fred D. He married a rich widow, and is a banker here. 
They live in a fine brown-stone house on Madison avenue.’’ 

James.—I guess he is more dignified than he used to be. 

John [reading] —“‘ Stella P. (she that used to be Stella T.) mar- 
ried a rich miller, and lives in the east side of the city.”’ 

[It is mot necessary to lengthen the illustrations. Extend the 
letter until a pleasant fortune is outlined for all the pupils, placing 
them in ‘such fatures as they seem best adapted to, and relieving 
the monotony of the reading by remarks by Charles and James. 
For the ending someone with literary tastes may be mentioned in 
the letter as follows :} 

John [reading).—‘* Annie N. has written a novel of sea shore 
life, which has made her quite famous. The critica say it is wonder- 
ful. There is such a call for it all over the United S:ates that the 
publishers cannot print it fast enough to supply the demand.”’ 

James.—1 believe I saw it in the book-store as I came up town 
this morning. What is the title ? 

John.—"* The Salt Wave; or, Theodora’s Choice.’’ 4 

James:~—The very thing! Let’sgo out and buyacopy. [| Rising. | 

John.—All right! That’s about all of the letter anyway. I+ 
does not seem possible that so many changes could take place in 
twenty years, does it ? 

Charles.—No, it doesn’t; bat such is the way of the world. 
Two decades cut ont a third of our life, and make us middle-aged. 

[ Hzeunt], 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De ment of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc. Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(IML) By “C. H. W.,” Tacoma, Wash.—Given 
x2 + y? 1232... (1), amd x? — y? = 27z.. (4); 
to find the value of zyz™'. 
Solution by the Editor. 
After obvious eliminations, 
x == 5) (3z), and y = 4 (32). 
. — (Bz) X 4y (3z) = 60. 
z z 


(INT) By “ Worke-,’”’ Austin, Tex.—A rectangle, sides. a and 
b, ia revolved about an axis through one of its vertices, and parallel 
to a diagonal; to determine the expression for the surface gener- 


ated. 
Solution by the Editor. 

Let X ’_X be the axis 
of revolution, through 
the vertex O of the re- 
volving rectangle. Pat 
AO =a, and BO =}; 
then OC =}, (a? + 6”). 
Also, put CD = AE 
= BF = 24; thea 
since AB = 200, we 
have 

A=ab— (a?+0?), 
which is the perpendicular distance from the center of gravity of 
the revolving rectangle to the axis of revolation. The center of 
gravity of the revolving rectangle obviously describes the circum- 
ference 27/A ; and since the perimeter of this rectangle is P 
== 2(a2 +b), the expression for the surface generated becomes 
4rab(a + b) 
Sex2rA X P= (a? + 
Sch.—It can easily be expr sssion for the volame 
generated becomes Vim + 


By J.C. Williams, Marquette, Mich.—If the diagonals 
(m and n) of a quadrilateral are inclined at an angle «, the area of 
the greatest rectangle which can be drawn with its four sides pass- 
ing through the four vertices of the quadrilateral is 

A=4mn(1 + sinw). 
Solution by H. W. Slocum, Princeton, N. J. 
The area of the quadrilateral is 
A=jmnsivw... (1). 
This area isa maximum when w = {))°; that is, when the diago- 
nals of tho quadrilateral intersect at right angles. In this case, m 
and n also represent the sides of the maximam rectangle passing 
through the four vertices of the quadrilateral ; and the area of this 
rectangle is 


D 


A’ ami... (2). 
Since A varies from 0 to 4 4’, it is obvious that the expression for 
the area of the required maximum rectangle becomes 
A = 4mn(1 + sin). 


(E) By £.A D., Evansville, Ind.—Slve by the shortest 
and + = 2}... (2). 
Solution by the Editor. 
Maltiply (1) by zy?, and (2) by x*y?, then eq aating products, 
fry? = . . (3). £=2,andy=—1 
The irrational values of x and y are easily deduced. 


( ) By “ Arithmetician,’’ Dayton, O.— Solve the follow- 
ing two problems, without having recourse to the decimal point : 

(a) If, by heating iron 185°, it expands } of 1% how much 
longer is 100 miles of iron rail at 118°. than at 20° bslow z ro ? 

(6). Find the interest on $137 60, from July 3 to Dae. 12, at 


Teh Solution by the Editor. 
(a). Length = of } of of 100 miles, = of of of 


528000 feet, == 


100 36000 10 


= $4.43645}. 


(EA) By “ Teacher,’’ Greeley, Colo —If the altiiude a of a 
triangle be increased by m linear anite, how many each units 
must be taken from the base } in order that the area of the 
triangle may remain the same? 

Solution by the Editor. 

Let x represent the required number of units; then the area of 
the original triangle is 4275, and that of the transformed tri- 
angle is 4(a + m)(b— 2). 

Equating these expressions, 


(a + m)(b6 — x) = ab. 2 = bm (a + m), 


($3) Br 8 E M., Grass Valley, Cal.—At what time be- 
tween one and two o’clock are the hour and minute bands equidis- 
tant from twelve, on opposite sides? Also, when are the hour and 
minute hands at right angles between three and four o’clock ? 


Solution by ‘‘ Argus,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Let xz represent the required time: then, in the first case, 
yr... (1) 
Therefore, x = 5y,; that is, at 5,°; minutes after one o’clock the 
hour and minute hands are equidistant from twelve on opposite 
sides. Also, in the second case, if z represent the required time 


we have 
+ (2). 


Therefore, x = that is, at 32,4, minutes after three o’ clock 
the hour and minute hands are at right angles. oy. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 28, 1891. 


ILLiNo!Is is making a gallant fight for compulsory edu- 
cation. 


San Francisco demands good order in school. She 
is not over sentimental about it. 


DeLawakk is to have a state superintendent of schools, 
and each county is to have a superintendent. 


Computsory Epvoation failed in New York this 
year. Wish you success next time, Mr. Draper. 


Tue University Education idea is sure to sweep every- 
thing before it. It is well launched and well managed, 
and it is ‘in the air.”’ 


Tue school board of New York City has passed a rule 
to the effect that after fourteen years of service no teacher 
shall receive less than $750 salary. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot in London to reduce the salary 
of teachers. We venture to “guess” that it will not 
materialize. It would be a long stride toward the Dark 
Ages. 

Tue Baltimore board of education had a bit of genuine 
fun at the last meeting when, after a member quoted a 
Latin phrase, a motion was made that ‘only English be 
used in the school board.” 


Worcester, Mass., is having the warmest kind of a 
time over the proposition to allow Docent Franz Boas, 
of Clark University, to measure the children of the public 
schools. The school board granted the permission to the 
docent, but public indignation was so great that he has not 
availed himself of the privilege. 


Exiot's western trip did him good. He 
says: “I was particularly impressed with the rapid 


strides which all the state universities have made. They 
have advanced wonderfully, and have become broader 
and more generously equipped in every way. These 
western colleges have been able, owing to the great scien- 
tific improvements of the last twenty years, to make an 
advance which it took our old puritan fathers a couple of 
centuries to complete.”’ 


Payinc Teacuers.—The library of Madrid has just 
published a general view of the delays in the payment of 
Spanish teachers. A large number have not seen for 
twenty years a third or a half of their salary. More 
than 25 000 teachers have not received their regular pay- 
ments. In all, the sum due to teachers amounts to 
3,055,033 pecetas, or considerably over $700,000. A 
teicher in Benjarin, Granada, was owed 2,124 pecetas, 
but as he could not get any money, he took to selling 
matches, while his wife and daughters sought positions as 
domestics. Many teachers have been obliged to receive pub- 
lie charity. Many have closed their schools, not having the 
strength to continue their work. A teacher in Torviczon, 
to whom the commure owed 6,000 pecetas, was shut out 
of the schoolroom because the proprietor could not get his 
rent. While she was able she had paid the rent, adding 
this to the amount due her from the government. The 
report leaves one wondering if all the public spirit in 
Spain is confined to public school teachers. 


Courtesy 1n ScHooL Boarps.—There are few places 
in which there is the same necessity for genuine courtesy 
as in the deliberations of school boards. Unfortunately 
these boards sometimes make spectacles of themselves, 
and use language and resort to tactics quite out of char- 
acter with the responsibility of the office. Scarcely a 
week passes that our exchanges do not bring us accounts 
of meetings in which the men who have the educational 
interests of a city confided to them, indulge in language 
quite unbecoming The latest instance is in the case of 
one of the five largest cities in the country, with tens of 
thousands of children and more than a thousand teachers, 
under the direction of the school board, with hundreds of 
thousands of citizens interested in the way they expend 
about a million dollars for education annually, and these 
representative men talked to each other with a directness 
and force that was not at all edifying. Theschools suffer 
more than can be expressed from such an exhibition of 
ill-temper and poor taste. There is no remedy except in 
the creation of a public sentiment that shall make cour- 
teous language a necessity. 


Our portrait this week is of Dr. Edward Brooks, Su- 
perintendent-elect of the schools of Philadelphia. Born 
at Stony Point, N. Y, in 1831, his early school work was 
in that state, where numerous traditions are current re- 
garding bis professional zeal and scholarly enthusiasm. 
His great work was done as principal of the Millersville 
(Pa.) State Normal School from 1866-83. Daring this 
time he attracted the attention of the country by his writ- 
ing, speaking, teaching and authorship. He was one of 
the most progressive men of the day. His series of mathe- 
matical textbooks was one of the earliest of the normal 
departures, and is one of the keenest and most thought- 
stimulating that has been issued. For the past eight 
years he has devoted himself largely to literary and plat- 
form work, being one of the most popular institute 
lecturers of this country. Few men have been more 
highly honored than he in this call to one of the best 
superintendencies in America, in the city of his residence, 
showing that he is not without honor in his own country. 
He will spend several months, before entering upon his 
work, in examining the schools of Europe. As we re- 
marked at the time of his election, of his success in his 
new field there can be no question. 


NATURAL GAS WELLS. 


One of the vital questions in American economics is the 
permanency of the gas flow in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Indiana. Scientists are divided upon the ques- 
tion. One class declares that none is being generated, so 
that however large the supply it must eventually give out ; 
another affirms that it is still being made by the condi- 


tions that exist in the bowels of the earth, and while it is 


possible to use it faster than it is made, there is such a 
limitless generator that if itis tapped ma sufficiently large 
number of places it may be used for all legitimate pur- 
poses practically forever. It would be difficult to over. 
estimate the importance of knowing which is the correct 
theory. This may be said that in the case of coal, iron, 
copper, silver, and the other great natural resources, the 
supply has multiplied almost indefinitely, so that the com- 
plaint has been made that the greatest effort was required 
not to make them worthless because of their super- 
abundance. 

Teachers will do well to study these resources of Amer. 
ica. They tend to as high a grade of patriotism when 
well taught than a study of history, classics, or even biog- 
raphy. We would not have less of these latter, but we 
would have more of the former. These great natural gifts to 
our country modify the conditions of all problems of 
American life. 

In the study of the natural gas theory there is also a 
good opportunity for the study of applied chemistry, ene 
theory being that the gas is generated much like water 
gas; that the evolution of oxygen and hydrogen is con- 
stantly going on in the earth where the temperature of 
dissociation exists, that when carburetted metals having 


dissociated gases, they will be oxidized by the ascending 
oxygen, when the hydrogen will combine with the carbon 
to form hydrocarbons. 


PENSIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow has a scheme for the pensioning of teachers 
which it will be interesting for American leaders to study. 
The actuary has worked out the details with great care. 
It applies to all employees of the school board. There 
are six classes—headmasters, assistant male teachers, 
assistant female teachers, office staff, janitors, and com- 
pulsory officers. The first three classes only are consid- 
ered in detail, and the assessments of salaries are made at 
the following rates: Headmasters, 8 per cent., assistant 
male teachers, 5 per cent., and assistant female teachers, 
84 per cent —the total amount of the capital fund re- 
quired to be found at present being $300,000, or, in- 
cluding the other three classes, $350,000. There were 
in June, 1889, in the emplcyment of the board, 67 head- 
masters, ranging in age from 35 to 65; the average scale 
of salary ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 per annum. 
Of assistant male teachers there were 216 who drew sal- 
aries ranging from $300 to $650, and averaging $465, 
and whose ages ranged from 20 to 59—only 6, however, 
being above 44 years. The assistant female teachers 
numbered 335, and the average scale of salary was from 
$250 to $450. Of these only 25 were over 40 years of 
age, the largest class being that between 25 and 29 years. 
Although, as a general rule, the rate of salary increases 
with age, that rule is not invariable. Among the female 
assistants the highest average salary is between the ages 
ef 40 and 44, in which class the average is $455; and 
amongst male assistants the same class stands highest, 
with an average salary of $635. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


Massachusetts has tried an experiment in country school 
supervision that is not only a success but promises to be 
the only genuine success in the line of supervising raral 
and village schools. The small town cannot afford school 
supervision ; county supervision is too thin in quality, 
though the quality is usually good; between these ex- 
tremes must be found the golden mean. Massachusetts, 
under the lead of Secretary Dickinson, has adopted this 
plan. Towns with low valuation may form a district for 
supervision, and the state pays half the salary provided the 
district is not above a certain size and the salary is not less 
than $1,200. There was some factious opposition to the 
movement when proposed, but that was of little moment. 
The result is highly satisfactory. Wise and skilled met 
have been almost universally employed ; they have done 


work both popular and professionally valuable. Scarcely 


|® town in the entire state has hesitated about continuing 


the system, and some fifty new towns have adopted it this 


season. No one thing ever done by any state has con- 


tributed so much toward the immediate improvement of 


great affinity for water are present within reach of the. 
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rural schools as this. Massachusetts hésitated too long] 16. The last on page 279. superintendent of school buildings, and gave him a prolonged leave 
of absence. 


before making any provision for the supervision of these 
schools, but she has now done it grandly. 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


Memory: What It Is,and How to Improve It. By 
David Kay. International Education Series. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, by mail, $1.50. 

There are three reasons why this book is selected. 
First, because cne of the most essential features in school 
work is the training of the memory. It is true that 
much has been said by way of ridiculing the memory 
phase of school teaching ; but this applies merely to rare 
instances in which senseless teachers allow words to be 
memorized without ideas. That does not cultivate the 
memory in the best way, and is of very little service. 
Second, teachers themselves need to give special atten- 
tion to the memory both for their professional and per- 
sonal profit as well as pleasure. Third, because it is one 
of the fads of the day. Teachers have a curiosity to 
know about the various phases and principles of memory, 
and this is one of the books on the subject that can be 
recommended without reservation. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

1. The Editor’s Preface is the most valuable twelve 
pages of the book, and should be read and re-read. 

2. The Author’s Preface is the best ten pages he has 
ever written, and should be read with great care. 

3. The first chapter, “Memory : What It Is,” may be 
read lightly after the first few pages, although it is highly 
interesting and every-way valuable as a consensus of 
opinion. 

4. The chapter on “ Matter and Mind ” is also a con- 
sensus of critical opinion. Personally, I do not accept 
the material basis of the memory, and should regret 
being the innocent cause of making disciples to this faith ; 
but in this age there is very little to hope for from one 
who lacks the courage to read that which he does not ac- 
cept, and still less from one who has not the intellectual 
independence to read good things based on false theories 
without being harmed thereby. 

5. The chapter on “ The Body,” one of the longest in 
the book, is also largely introductory to the treatment of 
memory, but for various reasons it is indispensable to an 
understanding of the author’s views in later chapters. 

6. The chapter on “ The Senses ’’ must be read with 
care, because the best phase of the memory is, perhaps, 
the sense-memory, or the retention of what is learned 
through the senses. 

7. The chapter on “ Mental Images ”’ is well put; that 
on “The Mind, Conscious and Unconscious,” presents 
largely the opinions of various writers. 

8. The last three chapter are very strong, and to these 
the attention should be largely directed. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. State briefly the chief thought on the first page of 
the Editor’s Preface. 

2. What is the antidote for the baneful effect of me- 
chanical memory? Page 2, Editor’s Preface. 

3. Is it worth while to strengthen the weak places in 
the memory? Page 3, Editor’s Preface. 

4. What is the effect of the discipline of attention? 
Page 4, Editor’s Preface. 

5. Have you ever known anything to correspond to 
Dr. Harris’ experience on page XI., Preface ? 

6. Does memory training pay? Author’s Preface, 
pages XVIII. and XIX. 

7. Is the thought entirely new to you in the sentence 
commencing “ It is well known,” page X XI. ? 

8. Upon what does the memory of a thing depend ? 
Page 251. 

9. What is attention? Give a fall answer. 

10. What is the most important thought en pages 258 
and 259? ~ 

11. On page 261? 

12. State in brief the leading thought on page 269. 

13. What are the two leading principles or laws on 
which associations are formed? Page 273. 


14. What is the great principle to be observed in asso- 
ciations by contiguity? Page 277. 


17. The last on page 281. 

18. The last on page 286. 

19. Do you appreciate the method given on page 292 ? 

20. Do you appreciate the importance of the thought 
in the last paragraph on page 305 ? 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Premier Rudini has proved to be a weak diplomat with Secre- 
tary Blaine as an opponent. He has been too impulsive, has acted 
upon impressions, has lacked familiarity with diplomatic history, 
has not had the habits of mind or intellectual grasp to enable him 
to think vigorously and promptly through a subject, has not the 
balance of mind to know when not to say anything. Mr. 
Blaine’s reply to him, through Imperiali, is probably the ablest 
American state paper in forty years. All political parties, the 
North and South, are equally loud in their praise of his position 
and of his presentation of it, of the historical diplomatic wisdom of 
his reply, of his logic, keen thought, vigorous utterances, and 
brilliant dignified sarcasm. 

The new Congressional Library building in Washington, which 
is progressing steadily, is to be the largest building of the kind in 
the world. It will be 463 by 332 feet. The rotunda will be 100 
feet in diameter. There will be a capacity of 4,000,000 books. 
This will probably meet the necessities of the case for a century. 

Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland will be visited by the President 
in bis five weeks’ trip. 

Two thirds of the shoemakers of San Francisco are out of em- 
ployment owing to a strike that grew out of the introduction of a 
lasting machine in one factory. 

A survey has been begun for the inter-continental railway 
through South America. This will be the greatest enterprise in the 
world if it can be carried out. 

In the North Atlantic states more than one half of the entire pop- 
ulation is in cities and towns of more than 8,C00 inhabitants. 
Brooklyn is suffering most from la grippe at present. There 
were 630 deaths last week, an increase of 138 over the week before. 
Snow storms in Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona have caused 
the loss of much stock. 

The Earl of Kimberly succeeds Earl Granville as Liberal leader 
in the House of Lords. 

President Harrison’s Western trip is every-way pleasant and 
politically profitable. 

There were 600 Italians landed in New York City in one day 
last week. 

The Minute Men of ’61 had an enthusiastic reunion in Boston on 
the 15th. 

The Indian Service will be largely placed under Civil Service 
rules. 

There were 3,339 immigrants landed at New York on the 12th 
inet. 

Newfoundland is annoying Canada greatly with her bait laws, 
The whiskey trust sold 45,000,000 gallons the last year. 

The late P. T. Barnum left an estate of $5,000,000, 

Rassia has added 20,000 to her army reserve. 

The railroads are doing an unusual business, 

The White Squadron has sailed to Hayti. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Nebraska is to have free textbooks. 

Sonth Dakota’s new school law is in force. 

Rochester, N. Y., has been through fiery trials educationally. 

Poor Illinois! the schoolbook question is demoralizing the legis- 
lators. 

Col. F. W. Parker and wife have been at Kansas City to view 
Mr. Greenwood's work. 

Superintendent Draper’s proposed State Edacational Congress is 
attracting much attention. 

The physicians of Sacramento are taking a lively interest in the 
school hours controversy. 

Delaware has placed the colored schools on precisely the same 
footing as the white schools. 

At the lest meeting of the New York Society of Pedagogy, April 
16, Mr. Edward A. Page read an able paper on “* Methods in 
Arithmetic.” 

St. Paul seems bent on turning the hands on the educational dial 
It will not last long. The city is made of better stuff; she will 
repent and make up lost time. 

Superintendent Luckey of Pittsburg rarely fails to carry a point, 
bat he did not quite secure free textbooks for the city schools. He 
did, however, secure a diploma from the Universal Exposition of 
Paris. 

The New York City School Board did the right thing most de- 


15. Give, briefly, the thought in the last paragraph on 
page 278. 


eidedly when it declined to accept the resignation of Mr. De Bevoise, 


The alumni of Bridgewater are to have a banquet and reunion at 
the Brunswick, Boston, next Saturday afternoon, from 12.30 to 6. 
It promises to be the most enthusiastic gathering in the his- 
tory of the school. 

It is highly interesting for outsiders to see in what a frenzy 
Worcester is, judging from the daily press, over the proposition of 
Docent Boas of Clark University to take the measurements of the 
pupils in the public schools. 

A most interesting meeting ia commemoration of Froebel’s birth- 
day was held at the Chauncy Hall School, Boston, on Tuesday, 
the 2ist. Addresses were made by Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, Miss 
Laliah B. Pingree, and other able speakers. The Milwaukee 
Froebel Union also held a reception, the committee in charge being 
Miss Alma Grant, Miss Fannie Burnell, Miss Anna Littell, Mise 
Marietta Smith, Mrs. M. Isabel Carpenter, and Mrs. Bernard 
Goldsmith. 

The teachers of New Bedford, Mass., have organized a Teach- 
ers’ Benefit Association on a very simple plan. Each teacher pays 
an entrance fee of fifty cents and also a monthly assessment of 
forty cents for the ten school months. He is entitled therefor to 
receive one dollar for every day’s absence from school by reason 
of personal illness, up to the limit of $50 for the school year. The 
officers just elected are: President—Ray Greene Huling. Vice- 
President—Charles E. E. Mosher. Secretary—Sarah D. Ottiwell. 
Treasurer—George H. Tripp. Directors—Allen F. Wood, Jane 
E. Gilmore, and Annie S, Homer. 

Philadelphia has a bill before the legislature asking for the wip- 
ing out of the present board of edacation and all the boards of 
school directors, and the appointment by the jadges of the courts 
of Common Pleas of a board of education consisting of twenty-four 
members, none of whom shall hold any office, elective or otherwise, 
of the state or of the United States. The new board, like the 
present one, is to serve without pay, the members to serve three 
years. Its duties will be to divide the city into twenty-four dis- 
tricts; to appoint a superintendent of schools, assistants, teachers, 
and all other employees, with power to remove the same; to estab- 
lish schools of such charactor as in its jadgment may be requisite, 
including common, manual, high, and night schools; determine the 
number and location of schoolhouses, and limit the expense of 
erecting and maintaining the same; also make repairs of school 
property and purchase books and supplies. 

Mr. Willard Woodard, a member of the firm of George Sherwood 
& Co., Chicago, died, March 19, from la grippe. He was born in 
Hopkinton, Mass., Feb. 12, 1826. He gained his education in the 
district schools of his native place, going West in 1857. He taught 
in the Chicago public schools for about eight years, firat teaching 
in the Jones School, after which he engaged with Geo. and C. W. 
Sherwood, taking charge of the agency work of the subscription 
book they were then publishing, Horace Greeley’s American Con- 
\Aict. As alderman of Chicago, his work was in behalf of the 
teachers, and through his effort their salaries were brought to the 
present amount. In 1873 he was elected senator, and served one 
term. He was one of the founders of Chicago’s Public Library, 
and was prevident of the park commission on the west side for three 
years. After the Chicago fire he purchased an interest in the firm 
of George Sherwood & Co., and had practically full management 
of the interests of the company till within three days of his death. 
He will be widely mourned by those interested in educational work 
in Chicago and vicinity. 


THIS AND THAT 


A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blast may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots, unshaken be.—Lowell. 


Eagene Field's favorite fad is said to be pet canaries. 

Henry M. Stanley has been appointed governor of the Corgo 
Free State. 

There are seven American girls among the students of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 

Poetry is thought transferred with the glow of emotion—the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. 

General Butler’s book to be published in the early fall will be 
translated into French and German. 

Emin Pasha has been honored by German botanists. A new 
plant has been called Hminia Eminens. 

St. Gandens, the sculptor of the Farragut statue in Madison 
Square, has been elected by the New York subscribers to desiga the 
statue to Gen. Sherman in that city. 

Chicago boasts eighty-seven Homer clubs, while the number cf 
Browning clubs is said to have dropped from sixty-five to eleven in 
one month. 

In America, that family which is becoming more and more widely 
known is called bacilli; in Paris, parasites; in Germany, germs; 
and in Ireland, microbes. 

Anna Dickinson’s maiden speech was delivered in her sixteenth 
year. It was an undoubted success, as it drove the unfortunate 
man against whom it was directed from the hal). 

A blind girl bas jast matriculated at Melbourne University, tak- 
ing a first position in algebra, arithmetic, French, Latin, and other 
subjects. She has been sightless from infancy, but is devoted to 
study. Atthe examinations she wrote her papers by the aid of the 
Braille system, and a teacher from the Blind School transcribed her 


work into ordinary characters. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


butors and querists of this department are requested to send 
were names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, ry} that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


SIMPLE, COMPLEX, AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


““S. H. P.,” in a recent number of the JOURNAL, asks: ‘‘ Is 
this a simple sentence ? If not, why not? ‘ Mary paints and 
performs on the piano,’ ’’ 

The grammars say that it is not. While varying in the precise 
wording, they define a simple sentence as one which has but one 
subject and one predicate. 

This sentence has one subject, ‘‘Mary,’’ and two predicates, 
‘* paints ’’ and ‘‘ performs.’’ It is therefore very properly called a 
partial compound ”’ sentence. 

If the sentence were, ‘‘ Mary and Sarah paint and perform upon 
the piano,”’ it would then be ‘‘ compound,”’ having more than one 
subject and more than one predicate, and being resolvable into two 
independent clauses; viz , ‘‘ Mary paints and performs on the piano,”’ 
and ‘‘Sarah paints and performs on the piano.”’ 

Another formiof ‘‘ compound ” sentence would be, ‘‘ Mary paints, 
and Sarah performs on the piano.’’ 

Another kind of sentence similar to the “ compound,” in having 
“more than one subject and more than one predicate, is the “ com- 
plex ’’ sentence. 

Thus: ‘‘ Mary paints while Sarah performs on the piano,’’ would 
be a ‘‘ complex ’”’ sentence, because the two clauses of which it is 
composed are not independent, but the second is dependent upon, or 
limits, the first, showing when ‘“ Mary paints.’’ 

Io the “ compound ”’ sentence, the two clauses are entirely inde- 
pendent, and each can be fully stated without the other; in the 
** complex’? sentence, only the dependent, or limiting clause, can 


be fully stated alone, for since this clause is a modifier of either the 
principal subject or the principal predicate, that subject or predi- 
cate can not be fully stated without including the dependent clause. 

The relation of the two clauses may be well iliustrated by the 
following diagrams :— 


Compound sentence. 


Mary Sarah 
and performs 
on 
pone the piano. 


Independent clauses. 


Complex sentence. 


| Sarah 
| 2) performs Two clauses, one depend- 
on 
the piavo.| ent or forming a part of the 
= 
paints other. 


Here we have, in each case, two squares (clauses); but in the 
first case (compound sentence) each eqaare (clause) is complete 
without the other, while in the second case (complex sentence) only 
the smaller, interior square (clause) is complete alone, the re- 
mainder of the diagram not being a complete tquare (clause) when 
the smaller one is removed. 

Some ‘‘ complex ’’ sentences have several dependent clauses, but 
the same explanations and the eame style of diagram will apply in 
every case, by drawing as many interior equares as there are de- 
pendent clauses. A. B.C. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


People do not want the state to undertake any theological or re- 
ligious business on their behalf. They know, they deeply feel, its 
utter incompetency in that sphere. ‘They know that it is as much 
as they can do in their several churches to avoid causes of dispute 
and separation, and they have not the most remote idea of inviting 
the politicians whom they have elected to office to make amateur 
theologians of themselves for any purpose whatecever. The very 
idea is so incongruous with the spirit of the time that it is hardly 
worth while to insist on the fact that the Christian community is 
itself divided by the most serious differences of opinion upon various 
theological questions,—so much so that in the eyes of certain 
Christians others who claim the name have no title to it whatever. 

The differences of opinion, for example, between Trinitariane 
and Unitarians, and between Universalists, who look forward to 
the salvation of all, and those who, as the Scotch woman said, ‘* hope 
for better things,’’ or between Roman Catholics and thoee who 
think that Roman Catholicity is ‘‘ the beast ’’ of the book of Reve- 
lation and the Papacy the “‘ scarlet woman,’’ are fundamental, and 
any religious teaching that was meant to gain equal approval from 
these and all other sections of the Christian community would have 
to be very non-committal and vague indeed. The whole merit and 
force of a religious system consists in its teaching anthoritatively 
that which would not otherwise be conveyed to the mind at all, 
while the essential character of any religion which the state could 
give would be found in its vagueness and conventionality.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT STEAMSHIPS. 


1, What was the name of the first steamship that crossed the 
Atlantic, and how long did it take her ? 

2. What is the largest passenger steamship in commission ? 

3. What is the cost of a steamship like the “ Majestic ”’ ? 

4. What steamship carries the largest number of cabin pas- 
sengers ? 

5. What has been the greatest day’s run of any ocean steamship ? 

6. Is speed materially increased by twin screws ? 

7. What line has the largest transatlantic fleet of first-class pas- 
, ow many ipe are there « in the transatlantic 
passenger trade ? 


i } steamship now in service in the worl 
been the longest in the transatlantic ser- 
sr How many cabin passengers were landed in New York 
ing 1800 ? 
ant How much coal is consumed by one of the great liners in 
: h ? 
3. What is the average expense of a single voyage,—New York 
i ? 
hed ? and what was her horse power 
was What is the length of a nautical knot in land measure ? - 

16. (a) What is the distance sailed, in nautical miles, from New 
York to Liverpool? (+) From Liverpool to New York ? a 
17. (a) Between what points are records estimated ? (b) t 

is the first light sighted on the British coast ? the American ? , 
18 What is the greatest wane of immigrants ever landed in 
New York in a year? in a day . 
19. What was the first regular transatlantic 
blished ? : 
90. ‘What are the chief landing ports on the European side ? 


line, and when 


WHO AND WHICH. 


Some weeks ago an inquirer wished to learn through your ool- 
amns the date of the publication therein of an article concerning 
the grammarian’s rule as to the use of the relatives who and which 
I do not remember seeing the article, but I transcribe a page of 
my memorandum book on these words :— 

Your cat whom’’?— [Thos. Gray. 

Among the favorites whom . . a rough terrier” Wordsworth. 
Ocean bird who”? — [ Byron. 

back who’? — [ Hmerson. 

chicken who” — [ Burroughs. 

Wild bees who’? — [Jefferies. 


meek cow who’? — Warner. 
“The lark who’? — [ Scott. 
** His horse who’’ — [Cowper. 


Pigeons who’? — [Dr. Tracy. 

Family of kittens who’? — Agassiz. 

‘“A bird whom” — [Jno. Ford. 

** Deer who” — [Lamb. 

Lizards who’? — [ Hawthorne. 

** Eagle who’? — | Shelley. 

Tristam’s hoand who” — [M. Arnold. 

‘* Brown terrier who’’ — [George Eliot. 

Gin-horse whom"? — [Carlyle. 

** A lion who”? — [ Browning. 

nightingale who’? — [Sir Jno. Vanbrugh. 

“ House-dog by whom’? — [Cable. 

crows who’? — [ Irving. 

Fell chanticleer who’? — [ Beattie. 

What inference is properly drawn from these quotations ? 
J.J. Burns, Canton, O. 


BON-BONS. 


Teacher —‘‘ Cease means to stop. Make a sentence, please, with 
** cease ’’ as the first word. 
Pupil—Cease the clock ! 


Feed Boy—My ma is educated. She has ‘‘ Ecce Homo’” in the 
original. 
Second Boy—Pshaw! that’s nothing. Mine has eczema in the 


arm. 


Teacher — What is a charter ? 
Bright Boy —A man who makes charts. L. A. H. 


** What was the cause of the Revolutionary War ?’’ was one of 
the questions asked at the final examination for the term. 

Every pupil, with one exception, anawered it as was expected. 
Ose girl wrote, ‘‘The cause of the Revolutionary War was the 
breaking out of the constitution.” H.E. 8. 


Mabel described graphically her sensation on striking her elbow 
on the bed carving. ‘' Oh,’’ she sighed, ‘ mamma, I ve strucked 
my arm jast where it makes stars in my fiogers.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— I find nothing in our reference library about William Hawley 
Smith, author of The Evolution of Dodd. Can any querist give me 
a short sketch ? E. L. M. 


— What is the State motto of Wyoming ? PLAINVILLE. 


— In what country were normal schools first organized ? 
BELFORD. 


— Please have the following problem solved in ‘* Notes and 


Qaeries’’ : Given 7} to find x and y. 


N. C. 


— To Bishop: The seven liberal sciences are divinity, astronomy, 
geometry, music, law, physics, and rhetoric. P.0; 
— To Sidmouth : The organization known as Sisters of Charity 
was founded in France in 1634, by Vincent de Paul. It was sup- 
pressed at the Revolution, but restored by Napoleon in 1807. 


B. B. B. 


— What is the Liederkranz Society of New York ? 

LitTLx Rock, ARK. 

The Liederkranz is the oldest German musical society in New 
York. Heinrich Zoeller is the conductor,—Ep. 

—‘*T. P. C.” will find the lines in Fitz Greene Hallock’s ‘*Con- 
necticut.”” L. G. A. 

Credit to M , Melrose, Mase. 

— The following example was sent me a short time since. The 
sender says it is quite original, so 1 give the example in his own 
words, and would like the answer given in the JOURNAL. 

** An old gentleman has a circular farm, containing 900 acres, 
He wishes to have his seven sons settle near him, he gives each of 


them a circular farm, and each shall be as large ascan be made 


within the old gentleman’s farm. How many acres is each son’, 
farm, the seven being the same size.”” B. 
To A. F. H.: The Society of the Cincinnati was organiz-d at 
the cantonment of the American army on the banks of the Hudson, 
at Newburgh, just previous to its dispersion. The objects were 
“incessant attention” to preserve he rights and liberties secured 
by the war of independence ; unalterable determination to promote 
and cherish uvion and “ national honor; to render permanent tho 
cordial affection subsisting among the cfficers, and to contribute 
aid to officers and their families who might be under necessity of 
receiving Each m»mber when j»ining contributed one month’s 
pay to establish a charitable fand. All officers of the army were 
eligible to membership. Membership was made hereditary in the 
eldest male brauch, and an order of decoration was adopted. 
Montville, Ct. Wa. G. Tarpox. 


Threads and Thrums. 


iginal les are solicited, and all dence relating to 
should be marked “ Threads and Thrams,”’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,”” 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


156 ScripTuRE PUZZLE. 
No father ever called him son, 
No mother ever gave him birth ; 
Forefathers, therefore, had he none, 
Nor left he any seed on earth. 
No home had he, nor friends, nor kin, 
Nor any who would take him in. 


His garb and speech sufficed to show 
For whom he came. No mortal eye 

Beheld him come or saw him go; 
No ear e’er listened to his cry; 

Yet one man saw him ere be passed, 
And heard him, and was not aghast. 


Of mortal mold, but deathless fame, 
* He sought a something for his race, — 
A boon which he to whom he came 
Accorded in a little space ; 
And neither doubted nor deferred, 
Though dumbly he received the word. 


He came unasked, and passed anon, 
Bat went nowhither. Never more 
Came he to any, being gone, 
Nor left he trace on any shore. 
He lives not, neither is he dead, 
Nor rose there any in his stead, 


A. §. 


157, CHARADE. 
Mv /irst is good to crack ; 
My /ast is bad to take; 
My whole is part of black 
When iok you wish to make, 


158. ENIGMA. 

I was standing near my window, crushing some of my 1, 2 3, 4, 
5, when a man came by io the 3, 4, 5,6 of a soldier. He stopped 
with a 6, 7, 8, and showed me an 7, 8, 9, which was on his shoulder. 
I gave him a 6, 7, 8, 9 of milk, and when he had gone I filled my 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and put it on the table. 


159. DouBLE AcrosTIc. 
1. A woman’s name. 2. An Italian traveler and explorer, 
1788-1823. 3. A meeting of associates. 4. Antiquated. 5. 
Familiar genus of birds. 6, Belonging to the morning. 7. A 
darling :—Primals and finals give an American statesman. 
B. 


Words of equal length. 


160. DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 2. A metal. 3 Weeds. 4. An arrow. 5. 
Resembling network. 6. A sauce for fish. 7. A letter. 


161. SguARE Worp 


1, A glossy silk cloth. 2. Single. 3 Sounds. 4. Inactive 5. 
Homes of birds. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR APRIL 2. 


139. Table-tea-able. 


EBONY OAT BR 
m6 & D 
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141. Landlord. 
142. B 
c AD 
HAREM 
CAL 
BAROMETER 
DEMBRIT 
MET I 06 
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143. Braid-raid-aid. 

144. 1. Magnolia. 2. Sycamore, 3. Sycamine. 4. Tamarack. 
5. Mahogany. 6. Tamerind. 7, Apricot, 8. Algerobs. °: 
Mimosa. 10. Laurel. 11, Banyan. 12. Baobab tree. 13. Cot 
tonwood. 14. Cinnamon. 15, Caryocar, 16, Jambu-tree. 17. 


Sepota. 18. Peepul. 19. Palmetto, 20, Balsam-fir, 21. Nor- 
Way spruce. 22 Silk cotton tree, 23. Sli elm, 24, Moar 
tain 25, Upas tron, Sappery 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing n 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
beoks in inches, the number first given being the dae 


Powerk Repose. By Annie Payson Call. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 7 x4}. 169 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This book is needed. The nervous activity, the intellectual wear 

and tear of this day and land requires a physical repose as has none 

other. Every intellectual worker finds so mach stimulant in his 
associations and in the eee for labor that he takes on 
more and more responsibilities till he has all the strain it is possible 
for him to carry when everything goes smoothly, and when compli- 

cations arise he has no reserve for em i 
There ie no greater service that can be rendered Americans of 

to-day than the cultivation of a habit of storing energy. This may 

be done in two ways, by doing less work so that there shall be a 

margin of unused strength at all times, or by husbanding physical 

force at all times. Miss Call, in ‘* Power through Repose,’”’ not 
only tells how this latter may be accomplished but inspires one to 
its accomplishment. 

The one thought pervading the book is worth more to any active 
business man or professional worker than many times the price. 
Make no draft upon physical energies except when absolately 
necessary. Relax, relax, every muscle and fibre and nerve and 
brain-cell when not under orders. Observe the ordinary person in 
standing, sitting, or even reclining, and there is no genuine restful- 
ness apparent, quite the reverse. Mies Call both teaches and inspires 
a habit of physical, nervous, intellectual relaxation, so that one 
may get more rest in standing or sitting than the average brain 
worker receives from sleep. There must be a marked contrast 
between rest and activity, as there is not, as there will be under the 
direction of Miss Call’s teaching as embodied in ‘‘ Power through 
Repose,’’ and when this contrast is developed there will follow 
ease, or rest in activity. Miss Call shows clearly that it is possible 
to develop such habits of rest in activity as te project the same rest- 
falness into activity. 

The author also shows how important it is that these conditions 
be developed in children. Just as the ‘‘ yes sir’’ and ‘‘nosir’’ are 
ineradicable in life, so skillful rest in inactivity and activity in 
childhood may be made a greater boon through life than any 
information gained or any formal meatal training. Mind training 
that gives the power of repose is the highest kind of discipline for 
the average man or woman. 


Lire or THackeray. “Great Writers’ Series.” By 
By Herman Merivale and Frank T. Marzials. London: Walter 
Scott. New York; A. Lovell & Co. 250 pp., 7x5. Price, 
in cloth, uncat, 40 cents; Half Moroeco, $1 80. 

‘* None of this nonsense about me after my death,’’ said Thack- 
eray one day, impatiently tapping some biography of the admiration 
order that had just appeared. This expression has been somewhat 
too literally constraed, and it is well recogniz:d that the materials 
for afcll, jast, and discriminating life of Thackeray have yet to be 
collected, which, considering his eminence as a writer, is unaccount- 
able. The present volume approaches the ideal biography in one 
respect at least, in that it is in part the work of a personal friend 
who knew and loved him, and who saw within the shell of coldness 
and cynicism the true, warm heart aod noble nature of the man. 
Probably no one would have desired more an honest record of his 
career, but while averse to flattery, his sensitive nature was such as 
to be easily misunderstood by the world at large, and he dreaded 
criticism far more than many less shy, nervous, tender, and sym- 
pathetic men. 

Mr. Merivale, who has written the first six chapters of the book, 
says that disappointment and religion were the two chief secrets of 
Thackeray’s great life; but the truth of this statement will be hard 
to establish. In summing up his career, we find bim first a man of 
fortane, then a ruined aod struggling artist, then a hard-worked 
editor, and at last the world-famed novelist. Till Vanity Fair gave 
him renown in his thirty eighth year, he was scarcely known, and 
he died at fifty-two. Thackeray’s genius was versatile. Preém- 
inent as novelist, he was historian, journalist, lecturer, and critic, 
and in no small degree that rarest gift, trne poetry. His 
skill with his pencil in illustration and caricature is ever becoming 
better appreciated. 

Mr. Marzials brings to mind the fact that Dickens, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, and Gladstone were born within a year or t vo of one an- 
other, yet so short were the careers of the two novelists as compared 
with those of the two statesmen, that the former always appear as 
of an older generation, and not as the younger men. No such short 
cycle has ever given to the world a more distinguished company. 
Thackeray left no autobiography, yet a fairly good picture Of his 
life can be reproduced from his works. Arthur Pendennis is un- 
doubtedly the character into whom he put most of himself, yet 
many of his own sterling qualities are faithfully represented in that 
most lovable and pathetic of all his creations,—Colonel Newcome. 

Mesers. Merivale and Marz‘als’ book is very interesting if some- 
what over-emotional in tone. There is considerable new material, 
as, for instance, the school and college letters, which have never 
before appeared ia print. It is kindly in criticism and just in ap- 
preciation; and although its subj-ct might not have liked to pose asa 
person to be so deeply pitied, the biography has a charm which 
will attract a host of readers. 


THe Lire ann Times oF Jesus. As Related by 
Thomas Didymus. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Paper. Price, 50 cts. 

The writings of the late Dr. James Freeman Clarke, one of the 
most distinguished Unitarian divines in the country, are regarded 
as classics by thinking people both in and out of the denomination. 
His wiie and varied scholarship was not limited to eclesias- 
tical history nor his broad and liberal religion bounded by 
an iron-clad dogmatism. His books, like his sermons, treat the 
great principles of religion and morality in the clear light of com- 
mon sense without the use of avy sensational methods or devices or 
the cumbrons machinery of an arbitrary theology. The present 
volume comprises the results of many years’ study of the life of 
Jesus, and may be considered a brief commentary on the four 
gospels. It is pervaded by the writer's own beaatiful and reverend 
spirit and gives an unusually clear picture of the times and the 
Teacher which will ba of deep interest to those who like Thomas are 
perplexed in mind. 


Our Irauy. By Charles Dadley Warner. New York : 

Harper & Bros. 226 pp. 94x17. Price, $250. 

This is a glorified guide book in a de /ure edit‘on on the climate, 
resources and innumerable attractions of southern California, and it 
needs but one glance within its covers to inspire an intense desire to 
see the wonders described. Mr. Warner, experienced traveler as he 
ia, admits that he has found nothing to compere with this, our Med- 
iterranegn region, with its bine ocean, equable climate, delicious 
fruits and profnsion of flowers, His unrivalled descriptions give 
the most. fascinating. pictnres of thig land of the sun where plaine, 


cafione, hills, valleys and sea coast vie with each other to charm the 
existence and soften the hardships of life. Mr. Warner, though 
extremely enthusiastic, considers calmly many practical questions to 
visitors and settlers. He discusses fairly and fully the pros and 
cons of permanent residence for Northern bred people, both ill and 
well, in respect to climatic and sanitary conditions, and the chances 
for laborers and small farmers in field, orchard or vineyard to 
make comfortable homes by comfortable industry. 

A fall appendix is added giving tabulated statistics of tempera- 
ture, rainfall, etc., records of fruit and vegetable productions that 
seem incredible to Eastern eyes, and valuable information for 
invalids seeking rest and recuperation in this wonderful American 
Italy where it is not a constant struggle with the weather to keep 
alive from November to April. 

The illustrations, it is needless to say are each, and all beautifal, 
and ably supp'ement the picturesque language of the text. 


From Cotony to CommonweattH. By Nina Moore 
Tiffany. Boston: Ginn & Co. 178 pp., 7x5. Price, 70 cts. 
This is a charming collection of tales fr the home fireside of old 

revolutionary days in Boston. Mrs. Tiffany, who will be remem- 

bered as the author of the popular javenile ‘‘ Pilgrims and Pari- 
tans,’’ and also as one of the Old South lecturers, is thoroughly 
versed in early Massachusetts history, and writes in a direct and 
easy way, which makes the subject very interesting to children. 

While always carefal to be éxact, and without taking over-much 

liberty with historical materia), she bas yet allowed a sparaling 

imagination to picture scenes and incidents, in a bright and ani- 
mated style, which is at once simple and vigorous. e book has 

a number of illustrations. and a carefully prepared appendix of 

references and explanatory notes. 

THe Work oF Lerpnitz. With notes 
by George Martin Duncan, and an introduction by George T. 
Ladd. 392pp. Price, $2.50. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse, 
& Taylor. 

So much atten‘ion has been given of late to Hegel and Kant, 
that very little thought is devoted to Leibnitz, the source and in- 
spiration of all German philosophy. Yale has given perhaps more 
thought to his writings, and been more inflaenced by his philosophy 
than any other American college. There has been vo collection 
either complete or trustworthy of this great thinker. This volame 
presents a sufficient number of jadiciously selected samples of his 
philosophy to give a tolerably satisfactory idea of what he taught 
and how he thonght. He burst upon the world 200 years ago, at a 
time when there had been no independent philosophical thinking 
for more than 1500 years, and had he not been a pioneer of great 
philosophers his name would have come down through history as 
eminent in mathematics, physical science, language, history, and 
theology. It is not to be expected that this volume will be read by 
anyone not already reasonably familiar with Hegel and Kant, but 
it is absolutely indispensable to any library that lays claim to have 
ing a philosophical turn. 


Paintina 1n By M. Louise McLaughlin. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clark & Co. 106 pp., 74x6. Price, $1.00, 

Miss McLaugblin is well known in art circles from her discovery 
in 1877 of the method of painting the celebrated Haviland or Li- 
moges faience and the remarkable work the discovery has enabled her 
to produce. She has also achieved great success as the author of 
several valuable art books, which from their clear, direct style and 
practical teachings make them of great use to etudents. 

The present manual contains chapters on techniqnue, or the lay- 
ing on of paint; the harmony aod relation of the different colors ; 
the composition and combination of pigments, and practical sug- 
gestions as to materiala needed by the student. Full directions 
are given for making up the palette for marine, figure, landscape, 
fruit, and flower pieces. 

Ia view of the new ideas in regard to the importance of color 
teaching in the public schools this manual can be advantageously 
read by all teachers who are interested in the proper cultivation of 
the color sense, 


A Pocket Hanpsook oF Brograpny. By Henry 
Frederic Riddall. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 263 pp. 
This pocket edition of biography coutains more than 10, 

names of celebrities in every sphere of human action. showing the 
nationality, rank, profession, occupation, dates of birth and death, 
answering tersely and effectually the frequent query ‘Who is he?’’ 
Particular attention is paid to the orthography and the matter of 
dates. A man’s nick-name, nom-de plume, ete , are given, together 
with a mention of something that he did or made, invented or pro- 
duced. It is very fall as regards living celebrities. The compiler 
was associate editor of the ‘' People’s Cyclopedia,’’ and also the 
author of ‘‘ Fact, Fancy, and Fable’? Whatever books on biogra- 
phy the student owns, this handbook should certainly be his desk 
companion at home, and a satchel companion in travel. 


Sropres 1n LireraturE. By John Morley. New 

York: Maemillan & Co. 316 pp. Price, $1.50 

These essays upon Wordsworth, V ctor Hugo’s ‘‘ Ninety-Three,’’ 
‘* The Ring and the Book,’’ Aphorisms, Maxims on Popular Gov- 
ernment, On French Models, Memorials of a Man of Letters, are 
amoug Mr. Morley’s best works. They have the merit of being 
carefully written, firat for the Nineteenth Century and Fortnightly 
Review, and of being skillfully revised for this volume. They are 
critical, fresh, and sparkle with the author’s individaality. Who- 
ever enjoys John Morley, as who does not, must enjoy these pages 
Fastes AND Stories. By Horace E. Scudder. 

Riverside Literature Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Price, 15 cents, 

In this little volame carefully iodexed with a complete table of 
contents are to be found sixty of the choicest stories for children’s 
reading in home or echool. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Citation of Shakespeare; by Walter Savage Landor; price, $1 25 
—Under the Trees and Elsewhere; by Hamilton Wright Mabie: 
price, $1 25——Iermola; by Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski; translated 
by Mrs. M Carey; price, $1 00.— Madame D’Orgevant’s Husband; by 
Henry Rabusson; price, $1 00-— Life of Francis Higginson; by T. W. 
Higgivson; price, 75 cents. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Ida Randolph .. Vagos: by Caleb Harlan, M. D.; price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

Geography, History and Civil Government of Vermont; by Edward 
Conant: price. $1 25. Rutland, Vt.: The Tuttle Co. 

The Jolly Farmers, an Operetta; by N. B. Sargent. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co. 

A Study in Pedagogy ; by Bishop John H. Vincent; price, 40 cents. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham 

Merimee’s Colomba i og notes; by J. A. Fontaine; price, 40 cents. 
Boston: D. C. Heath y 

Her Playthings, Men; by Mabel E. Cahil. New York: Worthington 

Jo 


Charles Danyin, His Life and Work; by Charles Frederick Holder; 
riee, $1.50 — Memoirs of Prince De Tallerand; edited by the Duc De 
roglie; price, $250, New York: @, P. Putnam's Song. 


FLORIDA TEACHERS. 


The Florida State Teachers’ Association held ite annual meeting 
in Tampa in March. L. W. Buchholz, superiatendent of Hillsbor- 
ough County, of which Tampa is the county seat, presided at the 
reception meeting. Nearly 600 teachers and school officials of the 
state were present. The Hon. W. A. Carter made the address of 
welcome. The power of the teacher, the necessity of culture for 
all citizens, and the interest felt by the people of Florida, were the 
triple thoughts which the speaker forcibly expressed. Dr. W. F. 
Yocum, president of the Association and president of the Summer- 


lin Lostitute at Bartow, made a racy and terse res 
The address of the evening was delivered by Rev. W. N. Gon- 
oley of Tampa. His great thought was that the function of culture 
lies not in storing, but training the mind. Ability to use knowledge 
comes from such training. 
P. W. Corr of Alachua County discussed ‘‘ Localized Teaching,” 
bringing out prominently the thought that the teacher must fully 
and thoroughly know his environments of place, physical features 
and facts, if he would teach accurately and make his surroundings 
serve their greatest help. 

Editor Amos Kellogg of the School Journal made a few appro- 
priate remarks. He was voted the freedom of the Association. 


Srconp Day.—WEDNESDAY. 


The forenoon session opened in the Sam P. Jones tabernacle tent, 
the only place capacious enough to hold the large attendance. 

After the usual introductory exercises of Scripture, President - 
Yocum, in a few felicitous words, indicated the school work of the 


year. 
J. P. Patterson, A.M., of Pensacola, made a short report in be- 
half of the Executive Committee. 
Upon motion, Prof. J. P. Patterson was requested by the conven- 
tion to report the doings of the same for publication in the JouR- 
NAL OF EpuUvATION, New England and National. 
Prin. C. A. Saunders of Wildwood School, Sumter County, pre- 
sented ‘‘ Some Thoughts on the Growth of the Mind.’’ Teachers 
should know their tools and how to use them, but it was far 
more important that they ehould know their material, — the 
undeveloped mind of the children. He made a stirring ap- 
peal for the training of children on the line of self-reliance. 
Upon conclusion of this very excellent paper, the convention en- 
joyed a very happy surprise, when, in most courteous words, Pres- 
ident Yocum introdaced Secretary Eugene G. Harrell of Raleigh, 
No. Ca., who presented to the convention the greetings of the 
Southern Educational Association. By unanimous vote of the con- 
vention, Secretary Geo. Stewart was instructed to address the 
Southern Association bv letter during their annual meeting at 
Atlanta, Ga., in July next. 
Miss Laura E. Dyer of the high school, Monticello, Jefferson 
County, read a paper on ‘‘ School Government.’’ Her handling of 
the theme was taking, both in matter and manner. She claimed 
for school government, in its best evolution, habits of self-govern- 
ment on the part of the pupils. Therefore, a valuable prerequisite 
for the teacher must be a thorough knowledge of mental science. 
Prof. T. M. Stuart of the Normal High School, Marianna, Jack- 
son County, talked on the methods of teaching history in schools. 
He said, in reply to the interrogatory Why do we teach history ? 
there mnet appear the how of presenting the same. He most em- 
phatically deprecated the teaching of a set of chronicles, and calling 
such work history teaching. To aid the pupils to become patriots 
should be the prime aim of history teaching. 
Major Alfred J. Russel, state superintendent, was called to the 
platform, and made a few remarks to his school household, portray- 
ing the grand work that the self-sacrificing teachers of Florida were 
doing. 
“The president announced the committee on revision of the consti- 
tution and by-laws as follows: Professors Sheats, Patterson, Stuart, 
Bill, Cook, Glenn, and Simmons. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mrs. G. E. B. Simmons of Midland, Polk County, opened the 
session with a paper on ‘‘School Government.’ Her leading ideas 
were: Take advantage of the bent of the child, and turn it into 
proper channels; respect the rights of the pupils; counteract bad 
home influences by fréquent visits to the children’s homes; the best 
governed school is the one that is unconsciously governed. Thera 
remarks elicited a vigorous discussion by Profess rs Glenn, Corr, Gra- 
ham, Mrs. H. K. Ingram, De. Benjamin, Rev. Conoley, and others. 
The teaching of Eoglish literature, the next in order, was the 
topic of Mrs. H. K. Ingram of the Jacksonville High School. A 
new day is dawning in our school work, and our sphere of labor is 
widening. Colleges and seminaries now have chairs of English lit- 
erature. The common district school must have a touch of the 
same subject. She deprecated, in strong terms, the idea that to 
study the biographical features of an author means a study of the 
author’s spirit apd teaching. The sabject matter in its meaning, 
spirit, and bearing must be taught. But such cannot be taught, 
unless the teacher has fully experienced the real inwardness of the 
aathor. 

The topic, ‘‘ What a County Superintendent Sees,’’ by Supt. 
W. N. Sheats of Gainesville, Alechua County, was a very live issue 
for about forty-five minutes. Superintendent Sheats generally has 
things alive about him. It was easily seen that school matters in 
his county are on the ascendency. He plead for live teachers, 
modern methods, and practical results. 

Wednesday night, at eight o’clock, a large and popular audience 
greeted Major A. J. Russell upon the occasson of his annual ad- 
drees before the Florida State convention of teachers. The address 
presented the school work of the year, most flattering to the citi- 
zane of Florida, and in every way worthy their marked devotion to 
popular education. His words, speaking farther devotion and more 
exalted sacrifice on the part of echool workers, found a hearty re- 
sponse in the hearts of all his auditors. 


THURSDAY.—THIRD Day. 


Upon motion of Professor Patterson, the Florida School Journal 
was placed under the control of V. E. Orr, Esq. The convention 
ordered a special vote of thanks to Editor H. N Felkel and his 
able aesistanta for their excellent work in behalf of the journal 
during the past year. 

On motion of Prof. J. M. Streator of Ocala it was ordered that 
for the future the literary productions of each annual convention 
be published in book form. The convention ordered printed in- 
structions, giving fall directions for state school exhibits, naming 
November 1, 1891, as the time for distribution of the circulars. 
The following named gentlemav were appointed to prepare and dis- 
tribute such report: Dr W. F. Yoeum, Bartow; Profs. G. P. 
Glenn, Jacksonville, J. P. Patterson, Pensacola, H. N. Felkel, Ve 
Faniak, and F. L. Kern, Iake City. On motion of D. M. Pater- 
bough of New Branford, a paper to be distributed through the 


atate superintendent's office, invitiog the presence and the oo-oper- 


ation of schoo! boards and supervisors, was ordered to he prepared 
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and printed. The future annual meetings of the convention wit! 
occur during the week immediately following holiday week. Jack- 
sonville was selected as the place for holding the next convention. 

** A Common School Course of Stady,”’ by Prin. J. E. Kemp 
of the Madison High School, was the first literary duty of the day. 
The discussion by Mr. Kemp was so earnest, the studies presented 
so ably defended, and the necessity of a vigorous, unified course’ 
made so apparent, that the convention, though many leading 
teachers discussed the paper, voted to make the subject a live one 
by naming Professors Streator, Kemp, Stuart, Bucholz, Mrs. In- 
gram, Miss Simmons, and Miss Dyer a committee to prepare a 
written report for the next annual meeting. 

The paper read by Supt. L. W. Buchholz, on ‘‘ All Teaching 
should be Clear, True, and Practical,’ showed profound research 
after standard ideas, a wide range of reading, much thinking, and 
an extensive and well-sifted experience. He called out much dis 
cussion and a liberal mead of well deserved praise. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The presentation of Miss Lelia E. Patridge, principal of the 
Pennsylvania Summer School of M-thods, was the occasion of an 
outburst of enthusiasm. In the old methods, the subject was the 
unit of measure, now three factors—teacher, child, and subject, 
—claim attention. She argued for the naturalness of new meth- 
ods, as well as their practicalities and economics Ia the proper 
handling of these methods great good accrues to both teacher and 

il, 
he following officers were elected : 

President—J. M. Stuart, Lake City. 

Vice-President—Geo. C. Looney, Gainesville. 

Recording Secretary—Geo Stewart, Anthony. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. B. Griffia, Monticello. 

Executive Committee—B. C. Graham, Tampa; F. Dewolfe, Day- 
tona; C. B. Vaugb, Tampa. 

Thursday evening Pres. E, P. Hooker, D.D., Rollins College, ad- 
dressed a large audience on the theme, Edacation: its End and 
How to Reach it. The address was able, the analysis clear, and 
the impression made excellent. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 28-May 1: Georgia State Association; Brunswick. 
May 1, 2: Fairfield County (Conn.) Association; Bridgeport. 
May 8: Eastern Connecticut; Jewett City, Conn. 
May 29: Hamoden County (Mass.) Association ; Springfield. 
June 21-26: Kentucky Siate Association; Henderson. 
June 30: Texas State As-ociation; Austin. 
July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva, Wis. 
July 6-9: American Institute of Instruction; Bethlehem, N. H. 
Jaly 7: Southern Teachers’ Association ; Chattanooga. 
Jaly 7-8-9: Maryland State Association ; Ocean City. 
Jaly 14-17: National Educational Association ; Toronto, Canada. 
Aug, 25-27; Southern Illinois Association ; Mt. Vernon. 


ALABAMA, 


The veto by Governor Jones of the attempt to deprive the Poly- 
technic Institute of the A. & M. College at Auburn of $6,000 from 
the Hatch fond, granted by Congress in 1887, ig a cause of much 


to start riment stations at various points apparently in connec- 
tion receiving the original grant of the Act 
of 1862, but in reality without any connection with the colleges 


IOWA. 


i 1 

is rted that Prin. Fravk E. Plammer, of the High Schoo 

of Ste Moines, will retire from active school work at the close 
of this term, and will give his time exclusively to the Teachers 


The Schoolmaster’s Round Table for Eastern Iowa meets at 
Cedar Rapids this week. Supt. Merrill seems to be one of the men 
whom it is “‘safe to tie te. > 

Mrs. J. T. Merrill, wife of Supt. Merrill, of Cedar Rapids, died 
at her home April 2, of la grippe. The heart-felt sympathy 
of his many friends is extended to Supt. Merrill in his great sorrow. 

Thirty-three of the forty-two counties voting on county uniformity 
of text-books gave a majority in favor of the plan. School book 
men will be numerous for a while. 

A great many changes in the management of our best schools 
will occur at the close of the aneness year. This is also the year for 
a change in the county superintendency. 

The Iowa State N she Schoo’ has an enrollment of nearly 500,— 
all that can be accommodated. 

Miss S. Laura Eosign, of the State Normal, is enj ying a trip to 
Europe and the ‘‘Holy Land.” 

Supt. Garney, of Marengo, has decided to leave Iowa, haviog 
been offered a position as p’ofessor ia Hillsdale College, Mich. 

The Iowa Papils’ Reading Circle is being pushed by ite officers 
and friends. Much good work may be done by this organization. 

The ‘Arbor Day Circular,” sent out by State Supt. Sabin, is a 
very valuable contribution to state department literature. April 24 
has been designated as ‘‘Arbor Day.’’ 

At the Howard County Institute one evening was devoted to an 
old-fashioned spelling achool. Webster's ‘‘Ioternational’’ offered 
as first prize, was awarded to Miss Alma Combs, of Chester. 

The Wicnesheik County Institute enrolled more than 300 mem- 
bers. Supt. Coffren knows how to run an iostitate. 


MARYLAND. 

The regular bi-monthly meeting of the Baltimore City Pablic 
School Teachers’ Association was held April 11th in the hall of the 
City College, President Sollors in the chair. After solos by Miss 
Molloy and Mies Kenny, the Teachers’ Equitable Building and 
Lean Association was given ten minutes in which to present its 
claims to the teachers. A branch of this association is now in suc- 
cessful operation in this city. Prof. J. S. Whittington and Prof. 
W. F. Smith then discussed the question, “Is teaching a profession? 
If so, how shall entrance therein be gained and tenure therein be 
secured ?’’ both taking strong ground in the sffirmative. The 
further discussion was postponed until the Jane meeting. The 
committee of the School Board, to which were referred the peti- 
tions for increased salaries, has not reported to the Board. Many 
conjectures are made as to what it will recommend. 

The Baltimore County Teachers’ Association has arranged a 
course of lectures on American History, by Dr. H. B. Adama, of 
Johns Hopkins University. The first lecture of the course was 
given April 11 in City College Hall, on Discoveries and Coloniza- 
tions. The second, on April 18, Revolation and Independence; 
others are on April 25, Confederation and Union; May 2, Political 
Parties and Development of the United States; May 9, The War of 
1812 and What it Accomplished; May 16, History of American 
Politics, Course tickets can be had for $1. 


rejoicing among the friends of the echool. Tlere was an attempt 


The Maryland S.ate Association will meet at Ocean City, Md., on 


Jaly 7, 8, and 9. Programa are not yet out, but every effort is 


i de to make the meeting both successfal and pleasay 
+a d City is Maryland’s only seaside resort, and is quite v0 
This will be the fourth meeting of the association at this place, 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROEBR, Peorsa. 
_W. Perrin, County Superintendent Lane’s assistant, is off 
a snare of aust for a few months, recruiting his health. = 

Dr. Stearns of we University o— lectured before the 
Chicago Principals’ Association, . 

The plan of Professor Jackman of the Cook County Normal for 
observatien lessons in elementary science is to ‘Feceive a trial in 
some of the in the through the 
| efforts of Assistant Saperintendent Mrs. Young, who has charge of 
lthat division. Some two hundred teachers of that division are “4 
ported to be attending Professor Jackman's preparatory lectures for 
this work. 

The enrollment last term at the Southern Illinois Normal at 
Carbondale reached 543, Dr. Allyn, the president, lectured before 
the Palaski County teachers on March 13. His subject was, ‘ Oar 
Schools Mast Make Good Citizens.’’ f 

The Creal Springs Seminary and the Usion Academy at Aona 
are having a successful year. 


MONTANA. 
State Editor. R. @. YOUNG, Helena. 

Saturday, April 6, Helena elect:d five trustees in accordance 
with the provisions of the new law, which now gives the city 
a board of seven trustees instead of three, as was the case under the 
old law. The proposition to bond the district for $100,000, to be 
used in the erection of schoolhouses, was carried by a majority of 
250. It will be remembered that the district voted $100,000 for 
the same purpose one year ago. Helena is building some magnifi- 
cent schoolhouses. The new high school building when completed 
aud ¢qaipped will cost not far from $100,000. 

Appouncements are out for the Montana Sammer School of Nor- 
mal Methods to be held at Helena, commencing June 15, and con- 
tinviog three weeks. This is the firat school of the kind in Mon- 
tana. Supts. R. G. Young, A. L. Stone, and Miss Alice Hopper 
will have charge of the enterprise. 

The schools of Dillon have closed for the year after a successful 
term of seven months. At the close of the school, the citizens ten- 
dered the teachers a reception, which was a most enjoyable affair. 
Miss Hanks, the principal, and Mise Phillips, her assistant, will 
spend the summer vacation with friends in the east. 

An additional teacher bas been elected and placed in the Great 
Falls schools. By this action of the board, Supt. Danks is relieved 
of class-room work, and will henceforth devote his entire time to 
the duties of superintending the schools, 

The new school board of Helena met and organized Wednesday, 
April Sch. The following are the officers for the current year: S, 
C. Gilpatrick, president; R. P. Barden, treaeurer; F.. W. Eilis, 
secretary; R. G. Young, superintendent. 

WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

Dr. J. M. Wellwood, school inspector from Minnedosa, Mani- 
toba, recently spent several days in the Tacoma schools, looking 
over the primary methods, especially the synthetic sound system of 
teaching reading. ——A. McLeod of the advisory educational board, 
Winnipeg, also visited the schools of the upper coast recently. 

The Eilensburgh State Normal School receives an appropriation 


Established in 1884. Positions 


filled, 2300. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


DRUM-BEATS ! DRUM BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says ‘“‘ It is just 


what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 
C. R Grow & Co., Pablishers, 
&t. Paul, Minn. 


Indiana Summer « School « 


INDIANA, PENN. 


Opens July 18: ... . Continues Three Weeks. H. E. 


FACULTY. 

Z. X. Ph.D., Princtpal, Miss LEONARD. 
ogics. 4 4 

De. W. story and Literature 


Science of Educati Miss ANNA KIMBER. 
bed ucation. ™ 
Dr. A. KE. WINSHIP. apt. Medel Scheel 


Prof. O C. WICKS, 
ducational Lectures. 

Dr. E BE. WHITE, 

Peychology and Morals. 

ucation. Model Teache 

Prof. SAML. C SCHMUCKER. M. 8. 

Geography and Science. 


3@™ For circular catalogue, address Zz. 
or SADIE M. GALLAHER, Inpiana, Pa. 


To fill: 
ape Drawing. 


Manual Training and Sloyd. 


of Methods, Holt’s Normal Music School, 


FOR THE STUDY 
The Eighth Annual Session of 


close with graduating exereises and concert, WEDNESDAY 
: Molt. Director, assisted DI the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 
Dr. ©. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 


OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


three full weeks, will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and 


VENING, AUGUST 26. 
merson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest and 


Departments. | most advaneed School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Duonton, H 
+ ead-Master Boston Normal 
KINDERGARTEN, School: Prof Thos. M. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield. Mass ; A. E, Winship, Editor 
PRIMARY, N. E. Journal of Education; .euis C. Kison, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Jose- 
CRAMMAR, Band, author of Practical Method of Singing”; Wise Sara L. Danning, and others Send 
or circulars containing all information. Address A, M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


and PRINCIPALS’, 
UNGBADED, 
MANUAL TRAINING 
and SLOYD. 
PRIMARY SCIENCE, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PEDAGOGICAL. 


X. SNYDER, Principal, 
INDIANA, Pa. 


Scientific work. 


ELOCUTION +» ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Sammer Session of the National Sch 

held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK. 
Reasonable rates 
Sinas 8. NEFF, Principal, 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


» July 5 te August 14. 
Instructive circular sent on application to 


Summer School of Languages, at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Summer School of Languages, at Chicago, Ill. . 


Send for Circular 
- Send for Circular 


to Berlitz School, Mad Sq ,N Y. 
to Berlitz School, Aud., Chicago. 


PRUDENCE I 


ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 
French and German, 


TEACHER WANTED IN KENTUCKY 


— AND — 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


A handsome two story brick building, upper part 


SLAND. R. I. | used for schoo! purposes, lower story used as resi- 


THE SauveurR Summer oF Lancuaces, 


Burlington, Vermont. July 
For board and rooms address Miss H. L. BURRITT, 


ETITES CAUSERIES. New Edition just out CAU®ERIES AVE iti 
P transtations from into Stench LEVES. New Edition 
gation of Frenc erbs. A copy of the pamphlets cont 
keys to the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer &chool, be sent free to pb 
Dr. L. BAUVEUR, 6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


cow 


Composition. 


16th Session: For circulars address 
7th to August 17th. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Old and Middle English; Methods in English and 


Preparatory and Advanced Courses i 
German. Elocution. and Physical 
Instruction by University Professors. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manage 
N. E. Rureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


dence; commanding an imposing site, ample grounds 
with evergreens, located at Smithfield, Henry Co. 
Ky.,—@ moral town, with three churches and 00 
saloons,— on L, & N. R. R, 35 miles from Louisville, 
—¢can be bought by the right man for $500 cash and 
balance on time. Warm building ; water did not 
freeze in the hall last winter; good water, and cll: 
mate mild and freefrom malaria. It is a bigh school 


been added to both books ; 


J.A.D 


The Sinclair, 
Bethlehem, White Mts., N. H. 


estus. Tacoma Invest. Co., Tacoma Ween 


with lower grades. though chartered as “ Smithfield 
College.” Write at onee to 


C. M’ ARNOLD, KY. 


UNIVERSITY, 


URG 
D. W. HARRINGToN,| DURGIN & Co, In Jul f in 
YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER Since | wil be given inthe Bummer Seboos 
THAN THe nce Last Season. sity: 
FOR Rates for members of the American | Anglo Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 
BY LIBRARY PARTICULARS Instruction during the annual meeting in July  Phyates (2 courses) 
SECURING A ying One room, — gentlemen, $2.00 per Physiology and Hygiene... 
merican Literature AND ; - $1.75 per day. rench, Field Engineering (2 courses’ 
ORDERS ov ’ INFORMATION One person occupying room alone, $3 00 per day a Physical Training, 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E, M. Hutchinson, WRITE Reduced livery rates to all points, : And also thirty lectures ‘coneersing the methods of 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. $5 MONTHLY for our lots, pays annual! or circulars, application should be made jaf 


SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVEBSITY. 
Cambridge, Mass 
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of $15,000. Pending the erection of a building, the! 
school will take temporary quarters in the fine 
new public school buildiog, now nearing completion. 

Hor. J. H. Morgan is the recipient of many hon- 
He is principal of the Etlensburgh schools, 
county superintendent of Klikitat County, and has 
recently become the fortunate custodian of a bright 
women's happiness, We know of no man more 


meritorious. 
The General Sherman School is the name of a 
new twelve-room building, to be erected in Ta- 


ors. 


TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


coma this summer. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the catalogue 
of the Northwest Normal School of Lynden. J. 
R. Bradley is principal and proprietor. He has 
a competent corps of instructors, and the school 


receives a good patronage. 


The North Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation held its initial session at Eau Claire, April 3 


aod 4. Over 150 teachers were present. 


WISCONSIN, 


Bryer of the River Falls Normal presided. 


exercises included a symposium on the ‘‘ Course of 
Stady in Country Schools,”’ 
efficiency and economy, Supt. Geo. Schmidt, 
Boffalo; ‘' Relations of Country Su 
to Promotions and Graduations,’’ 

Williams, Douglas; ‘' Relation of Country Saper- 
intendent to Public Graduation Exercises,’ Supt 
Miss Jennie Goodrich, Pepin Schools; discussion 


opened by Supt. N. of Barron, and C. 


J. Brewer, of Ellewo 


On Friday evening State Supt. O. E. Wells 


delivered an address. Papers were presented by 


R. B. Dadgeon of Menomonie; H. W. 


Washburn; W. &. Frawley, Eau Claire; A. J 
Hogan, Superior; Miss Lovila Mosher, superin- 
tendent of the St. Croix Schools; Dwight Kinney, 
Black | River Falls; W. 
Crosse; A. E. Schaub, Hudson; J. K McGregor, 
Eau Claire; S. S. Parker, Chippewa Falls; J. M. 
Turner, Ashland; W. H. Parker, Madison; Mies 
Cora Sommers, of River Falls; J. W. Livingstone, 
of Sparta, and L. W. Wood, of A 
officers elect are: President, W. J. 
vice president, M. S. Frawley, of Eau Claire; 
second vice-president, Miss A. Neff, of West 
Superior; secretary, Dwight Kinney, of Black 
River Falis; treasurer, H. W. 
burn: Executive committee, R. B. Dadgeon, of 
Menomonie, three years; Miss Jennie Goodrich, 
of Fepia, two years; Miss Gertrude Hood, of 
» one year. 
essrs. Phil L. Nye, of the Oshkosh Normal, 
H. D. Keyes, of the Whitewater Normal, and C. 
R. Frazier, of the Platteville Normal, have kindly 
consented to furnish items relating to educational 
work in their respective localities for the Journal. 
There are twenty- 
uating class at the state normal at Platteville. 


members in 


Thirteen are young men and ten young ladies. 


Principal Tormery of the Boscobel High School, 
visited some of the best high achools in the state 


during bis spring vacation. 


It is reported that Mr. Showalter hae decided 
he needs rest, and will not run his summer schools 
His school has met wonderful success 
on the last four summers he has had charge 
of it. 

The Mineral Point teachers visited the Platte- 


this season. 


ville Normal en masse during their vacation. 


The Normal has for the first time taken no va- 
cation between the winter and spring terms. The 


departure was not a succere. 


school is still nasettled. 


MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, Guo. E. KNBPPER, Winona. 
The superintendency of the Rochester City 
There are about fifty ap- 
plicants, bat theee have been sifted so that the 
board of education will soon be able to make a 
Superintendent Stewart's place is hard 
to Hill. 

Prof. E. R. Shepard maintained his excellent 
reputation as institate conductor in Winona 
County, April 6-10. Mise Mary F. Hall made 
many friends. It was her first work in this place. 
The illustrated lecture, ‘‘ The Cities of the Med- 
iterranean,’’ given by Mr. Shepard, was a rare 
treat. The Institute enrolled between 80 and 90. 

President Lord of the Moorhead State Normal 
spent a few days in Winona during institate week. 
His address to the teachers on “ Reading’’ was 
very fine. The reception and banquet tendered 
him by President Shepard of the Winona Normal 
was delightfully planned and most pleasantly 
carried out. 

The state institutes close quite early this year. 
The last week of the season but one will be held, 


at Lake Benton, beginning May 11. 


County School Sept. S. L. Wait has assumed 
increased domestic responsibilities, and also brought 
an able assistant to his official duties. On Tues- 
day afternoov, March 31, the genial superintend- 
ent was united ia matrimony with Miss Margaret 


Downie, at the residence of the bride’s parents. 


The closing exercises of the State School of Ag- 
ricaltare on April 10 were of more than ordinary 
interest. Among those present were President 
Northrop of the State University, Governor Pills- 
bury, Superintendent Kiehle, Judge Clark, and 
Colonel Leggett of the state board of regents, sev- 


as a means of 


intendent 
upt. G. G. 


R. Hemmenway, La 
usta. The 


ryer; first 


Rood, of Wash- 


the grad- 


A LITTLE BIRD WHISPERED. 


To the many teachers,—Buy one of the popular 
Games on “‘Cities.’’ ‘‘ Countries and Islands,’ 
‘Rivers,’ Mountains and Lakes,” or Civil 
War,”’ if you wish without effort, to review, and 
at the same time to interest your pupils in Geogra- 


phy and History. Price, 50 cents. 


C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


eral professors of the university, and citizens from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and St. Anthony. Prin. 
W. W. Pendergast may woll feel satisfied with his 
work of the past year ia this school. 

Prof. L. P. Cravens of the State Normal in- 
creased his already long list of friends through his 
work in arithmetic in the county institute. 

The last meeting of the teachers of the city of 
Winona was held Ma:ch 21. Supt. D. L. Kiehle 
delivered the address. On the preceding evening 
the teachers tendered Mr. Kieble a most hearty 
in which several hund ted citizens joined. 

o results of the late state board’s examina- 
tions of high schools are highly satisfactory, so far 
as the passing of pupils is concerned. Everybody 
passed, so far as we have learned. The passing 
point is fixed at 65. 

The work of this week of the state legislature 
is looked to with much interest by school men. 
Little legislation relating to education has been 
done, but the closing week of the session may de- 
velop some surprises. The friends of the State 
normal schools are a little anxious as to the amount 
of additional appropriation for these echoole. It 
is a notorious fact that the teachers in our norma) 
schools are not receiving enough money for the 
work required. To keep a normal school up to 
high grade requires high-grade teachers; such 
teachers demand reasonable compensation, and 
they will get it, too,—somewhere. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


F. W. Plammer of Bates College, class of ‘91, 
has been elected Principal of the High School at 
Winthrop, Me., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Prof. F. E. Russell. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Cheshire county teachers institute held 
three days session at Keene, April 6-9. State 
Supt. J. W. Patterson was assisted by Profs. T. 
3 D. Worchen and J. K. Lord of Dartmouth 
ege. 
The senior class at Tilton Seminary numbers 
thirty-six, the largest in many years. The com- 
mepncement exercises will be held on June 17. 
 mgueaneg Tuttle has appointed May 1 as Arbor 
ay. 
L. H. W. French, principal of the high school 
at Sandwich, Mass., has given a scholarship of 
00 to Prector Academy, Andover, in memory 
of the late Mra. Dorothea Lse French, to be known 
as the Dorothea French Fand, the interest of which 
is to ba applied anunaliy to the payment of the 
taition of a pupil at the academy. 
Great Fali School Board has voted a salary of 
$350 a year for the chairman of their school com- 
mittee. 
VERMONT. 


Major W. R. Howard, B. S, a graduate of 
Maine State College and for the past year a post- 
graduate student at Harvard, has become [nstuc- 
tor in mathematics and military drill at Vermont 
Academy, S.xton’s River. Fred W. Scheeler of 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium is instructor 
ia gymnastics in the same school. Missa Katherine 
P. Norton of Rutland succseds Miss Margaret D. 
Scarbargh as teacher of piano. 

Rev. KE. J. Colcord, formerly a teacher at Ver- 
mont Academy, later at Columbia, S. C., and 
North Granville, N. Y., has become assistant in 
the Ratland High School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Berkshire County Association holds its 
meeting at Pittsfield, May 29. 

Miss Hannah KE. Burke, who died at her home 
in Baverly, on Fast Day, April 2, was a faithful 
and devoted teacher of the Lawrence School, 
South Boston. She was a woman of broad culture 
and endeared herself to a large circle of 
friends by her brilliant powers of mind and un- 
selfish traits of character. Her faneral occurred 
on Sanday, April 5, and was very largely 
attended. Her associate teachers with sad hearts, 
followed her to her last resting place. 

Fall River has abolished the ‘24 hour rule,”’ 
by which teachers were not allowed to punish a 
pupil before 24 hours had elapsed after the 
offence. The fact that the rule had existed for 20 
years was a great surprise to some of the local 
newspaper men who have attended the schools 
during that period. 

Fitchburg has discovered that in one of the 
French parohical schools, the assistant teacher is 
unable to speak English. The other parochial 
achools are reported as doing excellent work. 
Supt. Aldrich of Qaincy gives in his annual 
report a full review of the high school question 
now br fore the city. 

Mra. Jalia Thompson of the Fall River High 
School has received leave of absence for the rest of 
the school year. Miss Perry takes her place. 

A movement for the establishment of a house 
for students is in the hands of prominent Boston 
people. A recent discussion of the proposed 
plan brought out the facts that the home is de- 
signed not to be a charitable institution, but a 
large hotel, probably for yoang women stadents 
only, where for varying prices students who are 
s rangers in the city can find a home that teachers can 
conscientiously recommend. The plan of the new 
hotel isto build near Copley Square a house to ac- 
commodate five hundred pupils, to have a public 
hall, also a first-class public restaurant at reason- 
able prices. Many prominent ladies and gentle- 
men have sigoificd their approval of the pian, and 
several hundred dollars’ worth of stock has already 
been subscribed. A committee on permanent or- 
gavization was appointed, consisting of Mre. Geo. 
B. Bigelow, Mrs. Wm. B. Sewall, Mrs. Washing- 
ton G. Benedict, Mrs. A. Maynard Richardson, 
Mrs. Jobn T. Prinee, Jr. 


According to the Boston University Year Book, 
jast issued, the total number of students in all the 


SMELLING AT THE CORK. 


The smell of the cork won’t 
cure you. Rest assured of that, 
Madam. That’s common sense in 
a nutshell. Do not take a dose or 
so of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and expect to feel well 
immediately. You may find mar- 
velously speedy effects from its 
use, but chronic, or lingering, dis- 
eases, which have had possession of 
the system for years, can’t be cured 
in a day. Such maladies are gen- 
erall ew in their inception, slow 
in their progress, and must be 
cured, if at all, by slow degrees 
and regular stages. 

Perseverance in the use of the 
“Favorite Prescription” for a rea- 
sonable length of time will cure 
all those chronic weaknesses, ir- 
regularities and derangements with 
which so many females are afflicted. 
But the use of this world-famed 
medicine must be persisted in for 
a considerable time in long stand- 


obstinate 


and 


ing, complicated 
cases. 

Go to your drug store, pay a 
dollar, get a bottle and try 1t— 
try a second, a third if necessary. 
Before the third one’s been taken 
rowll know there’s a remedy to 
help you. Then you'll keep on 
taking it and a cure ‘il come. 

But if you shouldn’t feel the 
help, should be disappointed in 
the results—you’ll find a guaran- 
tee printed on the bottle-wrapper 
that'll get your money back for 
you. 

How many women are there 
who’d rather have the money than 
health ? And “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” produces health. Wonder 
is that there’s a woman willing to 
suffer when there’s a guaranteed 
remedy in the nearest drug store. 

Where proof’s so easy, can you 
afford to Noubt ? 

Manufactured by World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, No. 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


departments ie 1,020,—290 young women and 
730 men. A new observatory has just been added 
to the equipment of the university. 

Three Springfield women have pledged $1,000 
each to the women’s department of the French 
Protestant College of that city. 


CONNECTICOT. 


The Eastern Connecticut teachers meet at 
Jewett City, May 8. 

Principal Carroll of the New Britain Normal, 
declares that the echool will be unable to open as 
usaal in the fall as a resalt of having no appropri- 
ation from the state. 

Miss Kate Robinson is teaching in the west dis- 
trict, Columbia. 

Principal L. T. Gould of the 5th district, Pat- 
nam, has been doing excellent work in his depart- 
ment during the year. 

Ia Salem, Miss Millie Sisson is teaching in the 
5th district. Mies Katie Dolbeare in the Ist, and 
Miss Eliza Martin the 7th. Miss Jalia Herrick is 
in charge of the Fourth district school. 

Edward Hine, son of the Hon. Chas. D. Hine, 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, has 
commenced teaching in Voluntown. He is 
awieted by Mies Hagar. 

Owing to legislative complications, the state 
suramer school at Niantic, must be abandoned for 
the present year. 

Miss Mary Agnes Bidwell, of the Hartford 
High School class of ’89, is first honor student at 
the commencement in Jane of the School of Ora- 
tory of the Northwestern University, Chicago. 


FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. E. T. GAUNEAU, Superior, Wis., says: 
**T have used it its cases of nervous debility and 


overworked brain, with the utmost satisfaction:”’ 


GLEANINGS. 


— When you hear that a man has passed in Lis 
checks, it is not always safe to infer that he is 
dead; he may only have overdrawn his bank :c- 
count.— St. Joseph News. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 

—Philadelphia Times: Talking of getting on 
in life, the man who slips in the mud is almost 
bound to rise. 


Mrs. Resecca S. PoLLARD, author of Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling, is now in the Kast and is ready to re- 
spond to invitations for the explanation of her 
Method at either Institutes or Teachers’ meetings. 
Address her, in care of Western Publishing House, 
No. 3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


— Mr. Beck Hall — ‘‘Good afternoon, Miss 
Annex. Going for a walk! I hope I may ac- 
company you ?”’ 

Miss Annex—‘' Yes. Dr. Sargent says we must 
always walk with some obj-ct, and I suppose you 
will answer the purpose. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


TEACHERS toch Year. 


100 SUNGS lor © D. 6 Town 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review, for April, is a 
number containing articles of the deepest interest. 
The number opens with a paper on ‘‘ Wealth and 
Obligations,’’ by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons ; 
it is based upon Mr. Carnegie’s notable article on 
‘* Wealth,’”’ and on the recent discussion of the 
subject by Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, and 
others in The Nineteenth Century. ‘‘ Pauperism 
in the United States’’ is treated in an exbaustive 
manner bv Professor Richard T. Ely, of Johns 
Hopkins University. The article on Peter Coop- 
er’s life and philanthropic work, ‘‘ The Example 
of a Great Life ’’ was written by the Editor, whose 
intimate relations with Mr. Cooper gave him rare 
opportunities for gaining an insight into the pbil- 
anthropist’s character. Under the title ‘‘ The 
Daty of the Hour,’’ Secretary Rusk discusses the 


recent advent of the farmer in politics, and the | 
debt owed by men of all other callings to the agri- | 


cultural interests of the country. Mr. M. W. 
Hazeltine takes a hopeful view of ‘‘ Married 
Women in Fiction,’’ both as writers and heroines. 
Sidney Dillon, Esq., president of the Union Pacific 
Railway, writes strongly, in ‘‘ The West and the 
Railroads,’ on the obligations which the West is 
under to the corporations which have done so much 
to open and develop it. Some ‘‘ Men of the Salis- 
bury Parliament,’ are sketched by Henry W. 
Lucy, writer for the London Daily News. Miss 

es Repplier has a most interesting essay on 
‘*Hamors of the Cookery-Book,” and William 
Mathews writes with learning and keen insight 
on ‘ Civilization and Suicide.’’ The last article 
is from the pen of Emilio Castelar, the famous 
Spanish statesman, and is entitled “The Best 


Sign of Oar Times.’’ This ie a brilliant historical | 
paper ou democratic evolation and revolution in 
Earope. The Notes and Comments include enter- 
taining essays on ‘‘A Belated Crab,”’ ‘‘ The Legal 
Profession Defended ’’ (a reply to Homer (Greene's 
article, ‘Can Lawyers be Honest?” in The Re- 
view for February), “A Requisite of Reform,” 
and other timely topics. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. New York: 3 East 
14th Street. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine has for the complete 
story in the April number, ‘‘ Maidens Choosing,”’ 
and its author is Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, who, 
under the pen-name of Henry Hayes, wrote the 
widely successful novel, ‘‘ The Story of Margaret 
Kent.”? Mrs. Kirk is well known, also, as the 
author of many other charming stories, among 
them, ‘‘Sons and Danghters,’’ Qaeen Money,’ 
aad Walford.’’ Maidens Choosing’’ is the 
story of a rich man’s quest for a bride among the 
fashionable circiesof New York City. It is bright, 
clever, amusing, while there is a blending of 
tragedy with the comedy which reveals depth and 


strength, and lends a keener interest to the story. 
Other interesting articles in this number include 
‘* Some Familiar Letters by Horace Greeley,’’— 
IL., edited by Joel Benton; ‘‘ The Poet,’’ ‘‘ The 
Musician,’ ‘‘ The Painter,’ by Vernon Paal; 
‘*The Elizabethan Drama and the Victorian 
Novel,’’ by T. D. Robb; ‘‘ Yarns About Dia- 
monds,’’ by David Graham Adee; ‘‘A Song of 
Changes,’’ by E. ©. White; ‘* Brevity in Fiction,”’ 
by Frederick M. Bird; ‘* New Africa,’’ by Chas. 
Morris, and “ A Plea for the Ugly Girls,” by E. 
F. Andrews. Price, $3.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 25 cents. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 


— The Monist is a quarterly magazine, published 
by the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Il)., at $2.00 yer year; single copies, ni cents. Be 
i to Philosophy, Religion, Science, 
or In the April pumber are articles by 
Joseph LeConte, on ‘* The Factors of Evolution, 
—Their Grades and Order of Introduction. ‘ 
Meade Bache discusses ‘‘ The Question of Duality 
of Mind.’’? Dr. Geo. M. Gould treats of Immor- 
tality.”’ Dr. Paul Carus, the editor, contributes 
an article on “ Feelings and the Elements of Feel- 
ing.’’ rof. C. Lambroso has three articles, on 
‘* Criminal Anthopology,” on “ Misoneism and 
Philoneism,”’ and on Modern Literature of 
Italy since 1870,” 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine is here- 
after tobe published by The Knickerbocker Print- 
ing and Pablishing Company, 108 and 110 Duane 
Street, New York City. This new magazine or 
won golden’ opinions from teachers, scholars, an 

the ate of the country. The April number has 
valuable and suggestive papers on ‘‘ Needed Ex- 
ploration in South America’; “‘ The Danes in 
Greenland’; ‘* Changes in the Level of Caspian 
Sea’’ ; ‘‘Balloon Journey to the North Pole’’ ; * Re- 
sources of the Pacific Coast” ; ‘‘Polar Probleme’ ; 
“The Great Basin,” (with Map) by Jacques W. 
Redway: ‘“ Denmark’s Population,” by Daniel 
Kilham Dodge, Ph.D. ; ‘‘Africa’s Long Mysteri- 
ous Lake ’’; Personally Condacted Tours in Cen- 
tral Asia’; The Height of Mt. St. Elias 99, ‘The 
Mineral Origin of Cities’ ; “Living Types of Pre- 
historic Man’; “Dr. Peters Fighting his Way; 

“Taking African Natives to Eorope’’; “New 
Facts About the Solomon Islands,’’ by Hogo 
Zoller ; ‘“* Pigmies in the Andamans’; ‘‘ An 


phia, Pa. 


Aleutian Whale Hunt’’; “ De. Janker’s Last 
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Explorations’; ‘‘ Vexed Questions About 
lambus”’; “The = Exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Institute’’; ‘‘The First Ascent of the 
Kilima-Njaro”’; ‘‘Irrigation in the United 
States,’? by Emil Diebitsch ; ‘‘ Practical Uses of 
Geography.”” The Young Folks’ Geographical 
Corner contains ‘‘ Wonderfal Ants in Africa,” 
‘* Stories About Lions.’’ ‘* Hints for Teachers”’ 
consists of articles on ‘‘ Teaching Geography,” 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Author. 


Title. Publisher. rice 
Under the Trees and Elsewhere - - - Mabi 
lite of Francis Higginson - Higginson Dodd, Mead & Co, New York = $1 
i Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the wae '? 
j man - - - Osborn ss ss 2 50 
rimée’s Colomba - - - ontaine D.C Heath & Bo 
Helps for Home Nursing Ovington Charles N. Kerr & Co. Chicago T H E PO T VE Cc U R E. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology - . Ginn & Co, Boston 1 50 ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. € 
Tbe Spanish Armada - “ ‘ “ 
A Mystery in the Campana, and a Shadow on a Educational Institutions. N. E. Bureau of Education. 
ave - 4 on Degen 50 COLLEGES. 3 Somerset St., Boston a 
TheGolden Goat - « 1 JROSTON ONIVERSITY. “Beven Colleges and Schools t! 
The Pligrim Fathers in Holland - Winslow Cong. 8.8. & Pab. Soe, Boston Teachers who 
= = HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS.| NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION ri 
E N.H. Address the President, or Prof. Hrmam Oacurt, Manager, 
PUBLISHES’ NOTES. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
— NEW KODAKS WANTED IMMEDIATELY i 
Rev. C. Winstow, LL D., of Boston, the ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train-|I[n a New England Academy. a teacher of Mathe- 
vice- President of the United States Egyptian Ex- ing of fenchers = all branches of industrial drawing. bref L 
pleration Fund says of the collection of unmounted school. 25 of 30 years with a helpful wife, all the better.” 
ury, a] 
photographs furnished by A. M. Lumbard, of G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. | For the right man a good salary will be paid. 
‘. ’ Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, A 
New Bedford, Maes., as announced in Tuk JouR- NORMAL BOHOOL, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
NAL of this week that: ‘' These photographs of For 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
the existing sculptures and monuments of ancient A SCHO OPERTY 
! 
Egypt are artistically the best that I have ever PLYMOUTH N. H Worth $50,000, in excellent con- 
seen; the historical and arch wological views are Fall Term begins Sept. ’2. Aya dition, every way adapted te use as eee — d 
admirably selected for the student and the gen- S N St ] d Si For Information and Catalogues address en ake right 
. ©. Rounps, Principal. ont or w 
coal oll bo alll Principal. | man or woman, in perpetual lease, without rent 
- NORMAL SOHOOL, taxes.— except to furnish, keep insured and in good d 
albums. A most interesting and instructive ALL LOADED WITH GHAM, Mass. repair. For full pa Routers apply. to ti 
Object Lesson is conveyed in the mere possession rene TRAM J open P 
Miss ELLEN Hyp, Princi N. E. Bureau of Education. 
of = a pope either Tr anspar ent Films. ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA M 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
a study, a pastime, or a delight, or a ree, as both 68. r catalogues, address the 
—— principal. A. G. BoypgEn, A.M 
many will find them to be.’’ We heartily concur RMAI : WANTED, 
in the above opinion, and recommend them to For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. address the : 
een of History, Archwology, and Classical THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Principal, D. B. HaGar, tractive, cultivated, of perfect accent, experience 3s or 
ature. S™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. a teacher,—to teach elementary and advanced Fren¢ b 
— Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. For both sexes. a Salary, $600 and home. for a ine a 
THERE is quite a considerable interest displayed For Catalogues lis, Minn. 
lately in the matter of the National colors floating | Applyto “HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
tion, 
the youth of our land, in favor of patriotism and YMNASTIC CARTS 
ng act, G. W. Simmons -» of Oa , n any crisi 
Boston, are advertising in the colemes of this We onght to last year’s ice OF THE I lly equip: 3 
to sell United States Government Bunting Is really just as sweet and nice ped “and. firmly ‘succeustl 
at the lowest prices, and they notify people As this year’s ice is. y IN G y operation (with some 180 pupils in attendance, a0 f Cl 
than half their value and the -will of the school, 
I good a 
— The man his whiskers couldn’t find my head for By F. A. MORSE, and edt 
Ram’s Horn. | in its cure. Iam free from my cold after using the cipal for eight years must leave In. yane on account In 
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Catarrh 


Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to Joureelt and family to obtain the means 


f a certain cure before it is too late. This you can eas 


y do by selding a self addressed stamped envelope 


0 
to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you FREE, by retu il 
for preparing the best and surest remedy ever discovered for the cure of ‘Catarrh yall ies votes cages. 


Over one million cases of this dread 


egueting, and oftentimes fatal disease have been cured permanently 


during the last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe. Its timely use may 


save you from the 


h-toils of Consumption. DO 
cure. (eow] Address 


NUT DELAY longer, if des! 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Noy 


Warren Street, New York. 


and “‘Map Reading,” b 
number concludes with Talke About Explorers, 
Diecovery and Books, ard Record of Geographical 
Progress. Price, $2 00a year. New York City: 
Knickerbocker Printing and Pablishing Cc. 


— The ‘‘ Required Readings” of the April 
Chautauquan continue the high grade of previous 
months. J. Rankin Towse contributes the first of 
a series of articles on Life in Modern England. 


Professor Coleman of Victoria University writes 
about British America, and Professor Jam+son of 
Brown gives an interesting account of the Euglish 
Sea Rovers of the Time of the Armads. The 
stady of the *‘ Referendum” in Switzerland, by 
J. W. Snallivan, ccntains some surprising facts 
aboot what a real popular government is, surpris- 
ing at Jeast to those who have imegined that such 
a@ government existe in the United States in its 
highest development. The general articles include 
Rochester, N. Y., and Persia, the French element 
in this country, and the ‘“ Ministerial Tone’’ of 
the clergy, naval apprenticeship, and written ex- 
amipations. Emma P. Seabury contributesa charm- 
ing bit of verse, ‘‘ April Friends.’’ A valuable 
feature of the number is the symposium on Woman 
Suffrage. The * ” are cy Stone and 
Frances E. Willard, while Rose Terry Cooke and 
Josephine Henderson take the opposing side. 
Other papers of the ‘‘Council Table’’ are upon 
Woman as a Scholar, Saleswomen and Domestic 
Service, How Marriage Affects a Woman’s Wager, 
Woman’s Work in London, A Cabinet Afternoon, 
and How to Make a Wild Garden. The Editorial 
Department, the C. L. 8S. C. Department, and 
the Library Table are filled with matter of interest 
to all readers, The Chautanquan: Dr. Theodore 
L. Flood, Meadville, Pa. Yearly subscription, $2. 


—Le Francais, Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire 
et de Littérature. This neat little monthly should 
be taken by all persons desirous of perfecting 


themselves in the use of the French larguage. Its 
object is two-fold: First, to offer to ite readers 
a great variety of interesting reading-matter from 
the pens of the French writers that can be safely 
put into all hands. Second, to explain the syntax 
and the niceties of the French language by the 
aid of corrected compositions and answers to que- 
ries. Aethe magazine is conducted on a syste- 
matic plan, the bound volumes comprise both a 
com ive value, and many features of an 
advanced grammar. A special advantage of this 
journal is that subscribers become students, by 
correspondence, of the famous Berlitz School of 
Languages. 


—In The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
April, ‘‘ The Progress of Uhemical Theory; Its 
Helps and Hindrances,’’ is admirable treated by 


Dr. Persifor Frezer, and the reports of the chemi- 
cal section of the Institute are devoted to the 
‘* Electrolytic Determination of Mercury, Rho- 
dium and Gold,’’ by Edgar F. Smith. The notee 
on the Electrical Section are very instructive and 
usefal. Wm. MoDevitt. [ospector of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Fire Underwriters, calls atten- 
tion to ‘Some Dangers in Electric Lighting.’’ 
Philadelphia: Published by the Franklin [estitate. 


— The New England Magazine recognizing the 
growing interest in Canade, is publishing a series 
of articles on Canadian Topics, of broad and not 


local interest. The April number has an article 
on “Canadian Art and Artists,’ by W. Black- 
burn Harte, which in showing the growth of the 
art life in Canada, reveals incidentally the strange 
public indifference toward everything outside of 
commerce. American artists recalling the early 
days here will read the article with more than or- 


dinary sympathy. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Book Chat. for April; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: Brentano’s. 

The Monist, for April; terms, $200 a year. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 


terms, $2 00a year. New York: 108 Duane St. 

The Side Messenger for April; terms, $3 00 a 
Minn.: jCarleton College Obser 
vatol 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute. for April; 
forme, @ year. Philadelphia: The Franglin 

Seribner’s Magazine, for April; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Wide Awake, for April; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Cr, 

The North Americau Review, for April: terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

The New Moon, for April; terms, $1 00 a year. 
Mahe pe terms, 6200 

e Un view. for ; a 
year, Boston: 141 Franklin St. 4 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physic retired from practice, had 
in his y an East India missionary 
rmula of a simple vegetable romedy Bt the speedy 
permanent cure of Consump , Bronchitis, 
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Te GrexrHeacra DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO., 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & , M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. P. DuCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By Hector MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PauL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Ww. R. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
~~ French or English 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
ext-book published NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficuliies of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year Published by 
BERLITZ & CO, W. Madison Square, N.Y. Crry. 
Sample numbers free on applicat 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
PRIV ATE SCHOOLS in some panposts are our best patrons, because inheltiqenk principals of long 
experience know just what kind of a teacher they want, and know when they 
get him. Public schools sometimes Jock only ata man’s qualifications in scholarship, discipline, and 
experience, and are ready to accept as principal any college graduate who bas served a second year ina 
similar position. But the higher grades of private schools look undernea‘h all this for the man and the 
gentieman: for the qualities that will give force and tact to pupils, energy to ‘make things come to pass,” 
and skill to deal with men of affairs. Especially is this true of women teachers. *‘ First the woman, then 
the Jady, then as much more as you can get,” is our owp standard of judgment, and we find it oft: er 
accepted in the better private than in the bublie schools. Occasionally we come across a woman with 
such rare qualities that we should think it wasting them to put her into ordinary grade work. There are 


women whom it is a blessing for y: ung girls to know, aud when we find one of them we try to keep her for 
a school where her womanhood will have full scope. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


VACATIONS 67 Superintendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000. 
94 High School positions (many of them ladies) ; salaries, $400 to $1000. 
FOR 78 College positions; salaries, $500 to $2890. 
122 itions in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1800 


48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
September. Special supervisors of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c Salaries, $400 to $1800. 
Over 300 for grade teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per month. 
40 for Directors of Music in Colleges; salaries, $500 to $1500. 
Our vacancies are direct from employers,—not hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable 
candidates to recommend. send for Manual. 
Address: ©. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL 


EACHERS WANTED 


Man for Commercia! Department of a Western College ; must be a 
Methodist; salary, $1000. Several ladies for Episcopal schools,— 
French, German, Music; salaries, $700 — $800. A large number of 
vacancies for Spring and Fall coming in daily. 

THK BRIDGE TEACH ER® AGENCY, 110 Tremont S8t., Boston. 


The F*isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|1C@ Wabash Richardson Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanocga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY _ 


Has some good news for good teachers with good records. 
Form No. f . with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. | 508 Br oadway, Albany, N.Y. 
W.A. CHOATE & CO., Props. | Registration Free. | HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mar. 


+ THE + PENNSYLVANIA + EDUCATIONAL + BUREAU, + 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE STATE 
Is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the country. Register now, if you desire increase of 
salary or promotion. For some of our teachers we have secured positions at double their former salaries. 
We have lately been the means of promoting a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of 


Deputy State Superintendent in another. Send for circulars. 
—_ ” L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH St. (G,) ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The Fourfold Gospel. 


A marvellous symmentry and completeness is ob- 
tained by J.Glentworth Butler, D.D., in consolidating 
the Gospels, weaving them into a single continuous 
narrative, with éxact accuracy in the use ot The Text 
without adding or omitting. ‘The Fourfold Gos 
| oa Sa 12mo, cloth, 212 pp., with maps, index, etc. 

rice, 75 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broscway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Andersen’s Histories and Histl Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessens,. 
& Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bheteric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
k. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley 8t., Bostou 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

e ndar - Course. ting ental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonom 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


THE EM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its pamguaene of uniformly easy length, 
ite-paper and type of the very bert,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York. 


The Northwest Educational Bureau. 


Endorsed by State, County, and City Superintendents. Positions in West, Northwest, and South,—for 
men, $£00 to $2500; women, $700 to $1650 Hundreds of teacbers wanted for our Spring demand. 


Send stamp for blanks, Register before the rush. 
teow] 4 Dr. GEO. L. MCCUEN, Treas., BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


A _CHICKERING EDUCA TIONAL AGENCY, 


chool Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cooperative. 


Offers special inducements to teachers to register. | ontitniina 00. 
New Engtand Bureau of Educatio 


Registration blank sent on application. 
This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. : 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


A\merican School Bureau. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Equipped to serve school officers promptly 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice |the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 

schools lly recommended to parents. lling |tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large and most 

and renting of school property. select supply, and leaves no motive for representing 
Best references furnished. 


. t suitable. Form for stamp. 
E. MIRIAM coyRieRE, P 


.V. HUYSSOON, Mer. (late E Avery), 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. P.V 2 W. Street, New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Room 3, 
8 Somersot St., Boston. Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books te 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 71 WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Furorean TRAVEL. 


WANtED. by two accomplished New England 
lad? teachers, a party of six young ladies to 
them, next Summer, in a teur through 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, — spending ten weeks in taese countries, for 
pleasure and education in history, literature, and art. 
One of these teachers has traveled extensively in 
Europe, and both are entirely emi- 
nently qualified to conduct such a party. The char 
for the trip will not be made for profits at all, but 
tull part ‘lars apply at once to 
culars apply a 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN The New American Teachers’ Agency 
Teachers’ Agency Is prepared to furnish positions for all kind and 


es of Teachers in all partsof the U.S. Centre 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom-| U.S. For information and for blanks for regis- 
mends good schools to parents. Call enor address | tration apply (with stamp) to 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Cc. B. RUGGLES, Manager, 
Room ©, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
TEACHERS INTRODUCED 


28 Union Square, New York. 
SCHOOL- 


National Teachers’ Bureau, a 


100 Brste House, 


4th Av. and 8th &t., NEW YORK, 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


Manager. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


School efficials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - Ne. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW VORK. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIII.—No, 17, 


in Arithmetic for all Grades. 


mum of theory with a maximum of practic 


TH EORY 


AND 


A series which presents a mint 
e; which adopts the shortest and best 


methods, and language that is clear and exact, is 


PRACT CE FICKLIN’S Two-Book Series of ARITHMETICS, 
COMPRISING THe THREE Book SERIES INCLUDES 
Elementary Arithmetic. Half bound. 180 pages, 30 cents Table Book and Primary Arithmetic. siete 
The Same. Cloth. 180 pages, 40 cents 28 cents 
National Arithmetic. 394 pages, . 70 cents The Same. Cloth. 104 pages, 50 cents 
Key to Same. 196 pages, . 40 cents Practical Arithmetic. Half bound. 312 pages, 
In this series the statement of principles, definitions, rules, etc., is 
brief and simple; the illustrations and methods are explicit, direct, Key a y ow allen 8s pages. : . 60 cents 
and pract'cal; the great number and variety of examples embody on piggies ill be found ad i bly adapted to the use of those 
i : fe 1 to a great extent substitat nd wi ound admirably 
actual business of the day; and formulz are g who prefer three books for the course. 


for rules. 


OrHeER popular and attractive series of Arithmetics on the American Book Company’s List are Appletons’ Standard, Fis 


h’s Number One 


and Number Two, Harper's Graded, Milne’s, and White's. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS #f the American Book Company's text-books on th 


2 subjects of Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 


Geography, Spelling, Book-keeping, Music, Botany, Higher Mathematics, Supplementarv Reading, and English Language now ready. 
Others in preparation. Any of these pamphlets, and the A. B. C. Catalogue of over 2000 volumes, will be sent free to any address 


on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


For other announcements of the American Book Company, see first page. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, Some of SCRIBNER’S 


Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
every branch of School and College work. 


MUSIC COURSE, 
NORMAL COURSE IN READING, 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, Illustrated= Catalog free to any address. Corre- 
aE EER G. spondence with teachers and educators 1s solicited. 


COURSE IN SPELLIN 


POLITICAL 


Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. —_— 
Mac Coun’s Historical Publications. BOOBS. 
Young Folks’ Library, 3 rondway. 
OM'stowell’s A Healthy Body ; etc., ete. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. Authoritative, Educational, Readable. 


Of Interest to All who are Interested in Manual Training. 


HAND CRAFT. 


By PRIN. JOHN D. SUTCLIFFE. 

A text-book embodying a system of pure > as cultivated in Sweden, and generally 
mechanical art without the aid of machinery, LO adopted by all Scandinavian people to 
being an English exposition of .........-... their great advantage. 

In strong linen binding, fully illustrated, ONE DOLLAR. 


First Steps in Electricity. |The School Hymnary. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, P#.D. 


_| A collection of devotional and patriotic bh and 

A edition, revised and enlarged. Just pub tunes ine use in an pubit Intro: 
ue 

Cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. sent free to teachers and school officers. 


«ae For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. L. 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1890--91. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 


tline History of Kogland. By J. R. Joy. $1.00 7 
to By A. Beers. 1.00 Garnet Seal for 1890 91. 
Our English. By Adams 8. Hill. .60 READINGS FROM MILTON. Ww. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By | || SELECTIONS FROM GOLDSMITH. Hale. 


Classic French Course in English. By W. C. ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. . Carlisle. 

Mistery of the Charch the United States. or 
shop John urst. . . . . ‘ net Seal not so separately; four volumes in 

The Ghentenqnan, Twelve months, . 2.00 | a box, $2.00. vi 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the book ° 
for 1889-90, when five or more fete are bought N.Y 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the - CHARLES R. MAGEE, ’ 


chaser to express charges, an 
38 BROMFIELD Boston. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


JARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., Prestpenr. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Trainin and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phil bh ress 4 
practical work in every department. Dearecs Hom. Selentific and 
e@ Spring term will open March 10. Address for Illustrated Ca.alogue. 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, “ Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Line, or] Crags J. ENEBUSKE, A. M. 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘applied SSatone 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Edu 

mopasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional ana Medical Gymnastics. -— 
an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] L. CALL, M.D... Attending Physician 
principles and by safe and effective methods, England Hospital for Women and Cbiiaroe et: ew 

The system is authorized and approved by the| and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and — 
Boston School lology, and Pathology. ys- 

lectures on subjects perta’ ning 

For information address Miss HoMANS, at the School. = 


The Library of American Literature, 


Shonld be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 


Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Law. Designed as an Aidin Teach 
ing and in Historical Studies. By THFovoRE 
DwiGHT WooLskY. Sizth Edition Revised 
and Enlarged by THEODORE SAL/sBURY WOOL 
SRY, Professor of International Law in Yale 
University. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


Principles of Political Economy. 
By ARTHUR LATHAM PRERY, LL.D., Professor 
of History and Political Economy in Williams 
College. 600 pages. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


The United States: Its History and 
Constitution. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, late 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Politica! Econ- 
omy in Princeton College. 12mo, $1.00. 


Dawson’s The Federalist.” 
Reprinted from the original. University edition, 
Crown 8v0, $2.50. 


American Diplomacy; and the Fur- 
therance of Commerce. By EUGENE SCHUY 
LER, Ph D. 8vo, $250. 


Emigration and Immigration. 
BY R M.SmitH, Columbia College. 12mo, 


Contemporary Socialicism. By Joun 
RAE, M.A. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


Comenuatem and Sociliasm. In Their 

story and Theory A Sketch. Ky THEODORE 
D. Woo.sEyY, D.D, LL D., late President of Yale 
College. 12mo, $1.50. 


Send for full Descrixtive Catalogue and Prices t 
Instructors or to General Readers. ¥ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Pablishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW MUSIC PALACE 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade ce 
Boston, 18 the present central establishment 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of uty, and many 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and 
sale of the largest stock of Music on the continent, 
and of every known Band, Orchestral, or other 
Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to a)j 
music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its 
universal system of advertising, mailing of lists ang 
catalogues, extensive correspondence, and prom 
mailing and expressing of goods ordered, practically 
stands at the door of every village home, and is a 
neighbor to all the red farmhouses of the 
whole country. 


Correspond freely for Lists, Information, 
or Musical Advice. 


- Motio 25c., $2 28 d 


. College Son cts ] 90 


ions, Song Classics, Vol I [$1 ]50 
Beng Collections. barred Solve (01 
ions. Popular Piano Collecti ‘ 
lection ($1.] 66 pieces, 


Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


H.R. PALMER'S 


new book THE CHORUS KANG is designed 
for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec. 
tions from the works of Verpi1, 
Gounop, Branms, Rossint, Barnuy, 
Bisnop, Parry, Farmsr, Weaer, Root, Cook, etc. 
zTc.. to which have been added **The Flight 
of the Holy Family” by Bruch; **The 


Feast of Adonis” by Jensen; “The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing” by Fanning, and ** The 
Dream”? by Costa. 


Price, 75 cts. postpaid. 


“New Course in Voice Culture and 

Singing, forthe Female Voice,” isa 

graded course adapted to guide the young voice, cor- 

rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 

voices systematically. It is thoroughly practical, hav- 

ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
ublic. Equally adapted to the uses of class Vocal 
raining and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50. Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Boot & Sons Muate Co., The John Church Co, 
z00 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ag E, 16th St., New York, 


EPISODES FROM 
Modern German Authors. 


Edited by H. 8S. BERESFORD- WEBB, 
Author of A Practical German Grammar.” 


Hack dnder’s Feodor Dose, 35 cents; Dahn’s Epi- 
sodes from Felicitas, 60 cents; Auerbach’s Tales of 
the Black Forest, 45 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hrgam LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

estions on teaching, ement, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful exper!- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING 0OO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR ? 


Perhaps 


it all the 


“ PRIMARY 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two 


you know more than we do. In 


that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don't 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 


better. The book costs $1.00. 


For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 


Cotor Instruction” or “ CoLoR 
pamphlets for 


teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents. 


“It is not safe for any one to talk or write of eolor who has not 


learned of the recent 


revelations.”’ — American Teacher. 
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